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SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE| 
AMER. GAS-LIGHT ASSOCIATION. 





We have received from the Secretary of the 
American Gas-Light Association the notice and 
letters relating to the next meeting of the Associ- 
ation, as given below. 


We take great pleasure in announcing the fact 
that Prof. Morton has consented to give a lecture, 
before the Association, on the timely topic of 
‘** Electric Light,” a subject of great interest to 
every member at the present time. 


It is to be hoped that there will be a full at- 
tendance, and that every member will prepare a 
paper on some subject relating to illuminating 
gas, and lay the same before the Association. 

Papers on the following subjects will be of 
great interest to all, viz. : 


On removable seals to dip-pipes ; on scrubbers; 
on lime and iron purification ; on yields, per re- 
tort, per pound or ton of coal, per man, etc., at 
the same time giving the name of the coal or ma- 
terials used—the percentages of each, when a 
mixture is used, and also the amount of loss in 
unaccounted-for gas, 

To facilitate the comparisons of results obtain- 
ed, the yields should be given in candle feet ; 
that is—the number of feet multiplied by the 
candle power. For instance, if the yield per re- 
tort be 6,000 feet, of 16 candle gas, per day, then 
the total yield be 6,000 x 16=96,000 candle feet 
per retort. By the application of this rule to all 
the items, the various results obtained by the dif- 
ferent members can be readily compared, 


OFFICE AMERICAN Gas-Licur ASSOCIATION, 
150 Broapway, N. Y. Crry. 
June 8th, 1878. 


To the Members of the Association : 

The next meeting of the Association will be 
held in New York city, on the third Wednesday 
of October ; and, by direction of the Association, 
will continue in session three days. 

The members of the Association are all cordi- 
ally and earnestly requested to prepare each a 
paper, on some branch of the general manufactur- 
ing industry, and to present the same to the 
meoting. 

Every member present at the meeting held at 
Cincinnati, last Fail, will recall to his mind with 
pleasure that most interesting and profitable 
meeting. 





The generous hospitality of the Cincinnati Gas 


Light Company at that meeting, cannot bo excel- 
led at our next meeting. Neither can the excel- 
and instructive papers be excelled, except by a 
united and earnest effort on the part of all the 
members. 

Let every one try to make the coming meeting 
the best of any the Association has yet held. 
CHARLES NETTLETON, 

Secretary. 

As a commencement of the effort, and indica- 
tion of the ‘‘ coming feast,” the members are re- 
quested to notice the correspondence below. 


American Gas-Licar Aancenstont, ) 
OrFicE No, 150 B’way, N. Y. Crry. 
New York, May 21st. 1878. \ 
Prof. Henry Morton, 
Pres. of Stevens Inst. of Technology, 
Hoboken, N, J. 
Dear Sir : 
The American Gas Light Association 
will hold their next meeting, in this city, on the 
16th, 17th, and 18th days of October next, 


On behalf of the Association, in the interest of 
Science and for the increase of scientific know- 
ledge among the members of the Association, on 
a subject which is of great moment to them, we 
would respectfully ask from you the favor of a 
lecture on the subject of ‘‘ Electric Light,” at 
such time during the meeting as may be most 
agreeable to you. 

We have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully sud traly, yours, 
CHARLES Roome, 
President. 
CHARLES NETTLETON, 
Secretary. 


HoBoKEN, NEw JERSEY, 


Stevens Institute oF TECHNOLOGY, ) 
1878, 


June 7th, 

CHARLES Roome, Esq., 

Dear Sir : In reply to your 
kind invitation of the 21st May, I would say that 
it will give me pleasure to address the members 
of the American Gas-Light Association, on the 
subject of ‘‘ Electric Light,” at any time during 
their next meeting. 

I would propose the Lecture Hall of the Ste- 

vens Institute as the most convenient place. 

I remain, 

Yours truly, 
Henry Morton, 
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STREET LIGHTING. 


— —< - 


The recent prices at which the public lighting | 
has been contracted for in New York city has giv- | 


en rise to a good deal of misrepresentation in the 
many cities throughout the country where con- 
tracts are being made. The price in New York 
is, of course, always looked for as a standard ; 

and, under any circumstances, the price here 
ought to be lower than in almost any other city, 
owing to the larger quantity made and sold by 
the city companies. But the case at present 1s 


one that always exists wherever a city has too | 
All of them seeking for 


many gas companies, 
business—the natural result is a competition 
which almost always proves ruinous in the end. 

This is carried on as long as the companies can 
stand it, and while it lasts, the taxpayer at large 
may reap a temporary advantage ; still, tliose who 
‘*dance have to pay the piper,”’ sooner o1 later, 
in some way or other. If gas companies, for any 


reason, see fit to do a portion of their business at | 


a loss, some one in the community has to lose by | 
it, and there is just so much the less ability to 
pay taxes, or so much less taxable property in the 
community ; and what the taxpayers save at one | 
end they have to make up at the other. 


June 17, 1878. 








Gas Motors. 
snsainctiiiniadi 
The name of gas engine is now generally ap- 
plied to any motor wherein a detonating mixture 


|is employed as a source of power. This mixture 


is commonly composed of air and illuminating 
gas in proportions varying between extended lim- 
| its, starting from seven parts of air to one of gas, 
this ratio furnishing the necessary oxygen to con- 
|sume the combustible elements. The effect of 
the heat suddenly produced at the mcment of in- 
flammation is to expand the gaseous products of 


combustion, increase their pressure, and render | 


them capable of exerting considerable effort. The 
temperature after explosion depends upon the 
|composition of the mixture. Gas motors have 
| many points of similarity to steam and hot air en- 
| gines, as in all the movement is due to the expan- 
}sion of a gaseous fluid, the essential differences 
| residing in the manner in which the heat is com- 
|municated to the intermediary agent. While in 


| the steam engine the heat is devoted to the trans- 
|formation of water into steam in an exterior ap- 
| ps aratus, and in the hot air engine the dilatation 


of air is produced in a furnace independent of the 
| cylinder ; in the gas engine the heat is developed 
| within the cylinder itself, and in the midst of the 


It is popular nowadays to shout ‘‘ save the peo- gaseous mass which serves as the motor fluid. The 


” 


ple’s money,” ‘‘force the monopolies to come 
down,” ete., etc. 
But what possible equity can there be in ex- | 


|energy is produced at the moment needed, and 


| there is no storing up of heat. Hence it will be 


|seen that the gas engines find a special applica- 


pecting one class of taxpapers to throw away their | | bility in cases where continuous work is not re- 


property for the benefit of another class ! 

If all the companies in New York city, or in 
Brooklyn, could be consolidated into one com- 
pany in each city, on a capital basis that would 
represent something like the true value of the 
works, business, etc., there is no doubt but that 
gas could be furnished ata much lower figure 
than it now is, and return a good profit; but so 
long as the people demand half a dozen, or more, 
separate companies in each city, for the purpose of 
enjoying the so-called benefits of competition, 
just so long they must be content to pay the ad- 
ditional expense of maintaining so many different 
establishments, with their offices, officers, dupli- 
eate machinery, apparatus, pipes, etc., ete. De- 
troit, Michigan, seems to be quite excited over 
this question, and we give some account of it in 
another column. 


Brooklyn, also, has been stirred up to the very | 


depths by an attempt to make contracts for street 
lighting. Aldermen talk learnedly and patrioti- 
cally, pass resolutious, the Mayor issues messages | 
and writes vetoes, and all this because the dim, 
smoky light of naphtha lanterns was seen glim- 
mering on the outer circle of the Council Cham- 
ber ; and some one wished to illuminate Williams- 
burgh therewith ata less price than gas was of- 
fered. It seems to us that naphtha lanterns are | 
dear at any price, where gas can be had. The | 
Harlem district (New York) tried them, or had | 
them forced upon them; but they did not like 
them, and would have no more of them. 

Now, poor Williamsburgh is to have another 


woe inflicted on its people. As if the smells of | 


naphtha arising from its oil works were not 


enough, without having the sight of its people of- | 


fended with its burning flames, Poor Brooklyn! 


Last year it was kerosene in the houses and shops; | , 
PS> | ture (to about two atmospheres). As soon as the 


this year naphtha in its street lights. 

Is there no peace for a Brooklyn gas maker? 
Verily ; it seems as though it were vain to try to 
suit some people. 

It is a very serious question whether the good 
people of Brooklyn would be satisfied if the gas 
were given them. They would want something 
different ; and, what is still more wonderful, is 
that there are many other places that differ but 
slightly from the city of Churches in this respect. 


quired. 

Simple as is the principle of the machine, its 
practical realization is a complex difficulty. The 
heat developed by the inflammation is rapidly 
communicated to the air in excess and to the pro- 
ducts of combustion, so that instead of a gradual 
expansion an explosion takes place, the violence 
of which cannot be reduced by augmentation of 
the air cushion. Hence the sudden shocks incom- 
patible with the regular equable motion which 
the motor should have. In addition to this ob- 
stacle is the rapid heating of the cylinder, and 
consequent radiation of heat which is thus lost, 


The first successful gas engines made abroad 


| were those of Hugon, in 1858 and Lenoir in 1860. 


The Otto & Langen machine, subsequently con. 
structed, reduced considerably the expenditure 
| of gas, but it was insupportably noisy, and there- 
fore came into no extended use. Of the most im- 
proved gas motors existing abroad at the present 
time, M. Armengaud gives full details in a paper 
| recently read before the French Sociéte des Inge- 
|nieurs Civils. In the Lenoir engine the mixture 
of gas aid air is admitted into the cylinder at at- 
| mospheric pressure, which is maintained until the 
| piston has made half its stroke; the admission of 
la spark determines the explosion. In the new 
\systems of Otto and of Simon, the detonating 
| mixture is compressed first ; and exploded by an 
‘ignited gas jet when under this pressure. The 
|inflammation is thus gradual, and a progressive 
explosion is caused, Without going into the de- 
| tails of the separate machines, it will suffice here 





‘simply to point out the essentialfeatures. In the 
new Otto engine the piston advancing first draws 
| in the mixture of gas and air. The valve is then 
shut and the piston returns, compressing the mix- 


end of the stroke is reached a gas jet ignites the 
compressed gas, and the piston is thus caused to 
advance. Onthe return stroke, the cooled and 
expanded products of combustion are driven out. 
An important feature is the arrangement of the 
valve, so that at first a mixture of 15 parts of air 
to 1 part of yas is admitted, and afterwards one 
| composed of 7 parts of air to 1 of gas, this eaus- 








ing slow or 7 velanded combustion, the more explo- 
sive material being nearest to the gas flame at the 
moment of ignition, The loss of heat due to ra- 
diation in this engine is stated to be but 42 per 
cent. as against 85 per cent. in the Lenoir ma- 
chine, and its efficiency three times as great. The 
expenditure of gas does not exceed, the inventor 
says (in high power machines), 239 cubic feet 
horse power per hour. 

The Simou engine, while based on the same 
principles as the foregoing, is differently con- 
structed. The compression of the mixture is done 
in a separate cylinder, and the air and gas, after 
compression, are led to the motor cylinder, There 
the mixture at once meets an ignited jet, which 
inflames it. It does not enter the cylinder, how- 
ever, all at once, but in small quantities, which 
are successively ignited, thus determining true 
gradual expansion. The heat developed is small, 
and a very limited quantity of water prevents 
overheating of the cylinder. The movement is 
regular and even. According to M. Simon, the 
expenditure of gas is 17°6 cubic feet per horse 
power per hour. 

The Bisschop engine belongs to that mixed class 
which utilize the explosion to cause the ascent of 
the piston, and atmospheric pressure to deter- 
mine its descent. ‘The chief advantage of the 
machine is the mechanical arrangement, which 
allows of high piston speed. No water is used 
for cooling, this being effected by radiating sur- 
faces representing five times the exterior surface 
of the cylinder. Up to the present time only 
small engines of this type have been built, chiefly 
suited for running sewing machines, According 
to M. Armengaud, the cost of operation is 2 cents 
per hour for the one-fifteenth horse- power, and 
5 cents per hour for the one-eighth horse power 
machine. 

In the Ravel engine, the explosive foree of the 
mixture is employed to move the piston, which is 
inclosed wholly in the cylinder, motion being 
taken from the cylinder, aud not from the piston, 
a paradoxical arrangement easily understood from 
the following : 

In each end of the cylinder is a chamber where 
explosions take place, and the cylinder itself is 
hung on trunnions, which rest in journals, and 
which, prolonged, carry the pulley from which 
the power is taken. When the gas is exploded by 
a flame, the piston is driven to the opposite end 
of the cylinder. Its weight at the extremity 
then causes the latter to overbalance, and hence 
the cylinder rotates on its trunnions ; as soon as 
that end reaches the lowest point of revolution, 
another explosion sends the piston to the further 
extremity, and thus the cylinder keeps on rotat- 
ing. No data of the efficiency of the machine are 
given, but it is said to be quite economical. 

The above constitutes but a brief summary of 
the more important European improvements made 
in the gas engine during the last two years, To 
these may be added a new application of the mo- 
tor suggested by M. Dupuy de Lome in impelling 
balloons. He states that his balloon could be 
driven at the rate of 13-2 miles per hour if a gas 
engine of 8 horse power could be contrived, the 
weight of which should not exceed that of eight 
men plus that of the mechanical device by which 
their power might be applied to a rotating shaft. 
The volume of the gas in his balloon is 121,926 
cubic feet, the expenditure of which, supposing a 
portion were used to drive the engine, would be 
but 2824 cubic feet per hour, or only about 1-431 
part of the total contents. During his experiment 
of February 2, 1872, M. de Lome remained two 
hours in the air, using a propeller driven by hand. 
With the engine he might have travelled 26 miles 
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in this period. For flying machines, where large 
volumes are to be avoided, detonating mixtures 
of oil vapor and air would probably be found bet- 
ter suited as the source of power.—Scientific 
American. 





West of Scotland Association of Gas 
Managers. 





The Sixth Annual Meeting of this Association 
was held on Thursday, April 25, in the large room 
of the Public Museum, Paisley. There was a 
large attendance of members. Mr. James McGil- 
ebrist (Dumbarton) President of the Association, 
occupied the chair. 

ApoptTion or Minutes, Erc. 


The Srorerary (Mr. R. 8. Carlow, Port Glas- 


gow) read the minutes which had been held by | 
the Committee of the Association since the pre- | 


vious half-yearly meeting at Helensburgh. 

THE PRESIDENT, in moving the adoption of 
these minutes, said: I beg to call special atten- 
tion to the low state of the funds, which, in a 
great measure, results from the non-payment of 
subscriptions by gentlemen whose names are on 
the roll as Members cf the Association, In the 
course of today’s proceedings, 2 motion dealing 
with this unsatisfactory state of affairs will be 
proposed for the acceptance of the meeting. This 
is a state of matters that we must get rectified. 
It is useless to have Members on the roll if they 
will not pay for their connection with the Associ- 
ation. Ihave also to state that, at a committee 
meeting held this morning, it was unanimously 
agreed to ask you to confer the distinction of hon- 
orary membership upon Mr. Hislop, of Paisley, 
who has done everthing in his power to make this 
meeting a success, and I need scarcely add that, 
so far, he has been very successful. 

The minutes were adopted, and the proposal of 
the Chairman was cordially adopted, 

Mr. Histop—I have to thank you for the hon- 
or you have conferred upon me in electing me to 
the position of an Honorary Member of your As- 
sociation. J appreciate and value this kindness 
very much, I can assure you ; and if I have done 
anything in the way of contributing to the suc- 
cess of this meeting, I shall be happy; and if 
anything I can do will contribute to the further 
success of the meeting, I will willingly place my 
services at your disposal, 


ELECTION OF OFrrFice- BEARERS, 

Tue Prestmpent—The committee today have 
drawn up a list of office-bearers for the ensuing 
year, which I beg to submit to the meeting. Of 
course any member has the right to propose any 
gentleman he thinks proper. The proposed office 
bearers are as follows: 

President—Mr. Samuel Stewart, Greenock. 

Vice-President—Mr. William Young, Clippens. 

Secretary—Mr. R. 8. Carlow, Port Glasgow. 

Treasurer—Mr. W. Smith. 


Committee—Messrs. D. Jeffrey, W. Fairweath- 
er, Levi Monk, R. Mitchell, Jas. M’Gilchrist, 
John Fleming, 8. Dalziel, and Jas. Renfrew. 


These gentlemen were unanimously appointed. 

Tue Presi pent said—Mr. L. Hislop, Uddings- 
ton, retires from the office of Auditor, held by 
him for two years. The other Auditor is Mr. 
John Walker, Ayr, who continues in office for 
another year. 

On the motion cf Mr. Rexrrew, Mr. Samue} 
Black, Alexandria, was appointed*in room of Mr, 
Hislop. 


ADMIssiOon OF NEw MEMBERS, 
The SrcretaRy submitted the following list. 





| Extraordinary Members. 


| Andrew Spencer, Coal Merchant, Glasgow. 

| John Wilkie, Lime Merchant, Greenock. 
Joseph Gilmour, Boynton Fire Clay Works, 

Kilmarnock. 

| KR. M. Sutherland, Manager, Chemical Works, 

| Falkirk. 

| Wm. Donald, jun., Abbey Works, Paisley. 

Ordinary Members. 
John Davidson, Dawsholm Gas Works, Glas- | 
| SOW, 


James Robb, Gas Manager, Ayr. 

Charles Reilly, Gas Manager, Strabane. | 

Jobn Macfarlane, Gas Manager, Stornoway. | 

On the motion of the President, seconded by | 
Mr. Renfrew, these gentlemen were unanimously | 
elected. 





ARREARS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Mr. Mircuexu (Coatbridge)—The matter of ar- 
rears is a subject which has been a cause for re- 
gret in Associations other than the West of Scot- 
land, and it is asubject whieh the committee have 
deemed it their duty to set a strong face against. 
I take upor myself the liberty of proposing that 
a committee be appointed, with full powers, to 
draw up a list of arrears, and that the committee 
shall have full powers to strike off the roll of 
membership those parties who are two years in 


arrears with their subscriptions. 

Mr. Fuuierton (Motherwell) 
motion. 

The Presipent—By the rules, this motion can 
only come into operation after the next annual 
meeting. 

Mr. Niven (Dunoon)—It is a great pity that 
any members should be in arrear with their sub- 
scriptions ; but perhaps the subscriptions may 
be too high. Considering the advantages which 


and willingly to pay their subscriptions, It should 
however be remembered that most of the mem- 
bers are ‘‘ wee” managers, with perhaps very 
limited incomes. In such cases I think the am- 
ount of subscriptions might be reduced. I think 
it would be unwise to eliminate a number of de- 
faulters, because it would make the Association 
more celect, and in that way it would subvert, to 
a certain extent, the proposed object of the Asso- 
ciation, 

The PresipENt—We are indebted to Mr. Niven 
for the suggestion, and if it were the fact that the 
‘wee’? Managers are in arrear, there might be 
some force in what Mr. Niven has said ; but the 
fact it is mostly those in good positions who are 
in arrear. With regard to the amount of sub- 
scription, this Association charges less than any 


sidering the amount of work that it accomplishes. 
The annual report on the gas supply of Scotland 
is in itself a great expense, which other and kin- 
dred Associations do not incur, and comparing 
ourselves with the North British, the parent As. 
socciation, we have a benevolent fund to support, 
which they have not. Instead of the subscrip- 
tions being reduced, they ought to be increased, 
in order to meet the increasing demands which 
are being made upon us year after year, to have 
more efficient reports. But the committee will 
consider Mr. Niven’s valuable suggestion, and 
bring it up with the report which they will sub- 
mit to the next annual meeting. 

Mr. Mircnetit—I should like that special pow- 
ers should be given to the committee in regard to 


these arrears. I do not think that it is right the 
Secretary, who has other duties of a heavy kind, 
should be troubled in the future as he has been 
in the past, in writing letters to people who never 
reply. 








seconded the | 


are derived from connection with an Association | 
like this, I think all members ought promptly | 


other than has yet been established—that is, con- | 


255 


there should be a 


Mr. FarrweEATHER—L[ think 
rule to this effect, that, in cases where payment 
is not made within a limited time, the party 
should cease to be a member after due notice be- 
ing given. 

The Prestpent—The committee propose to 
bring some such recommendation before the next 





| meeting, 
[To be continued.) 
A New Method for Producing Cheap Heat- 


ing Gas for Domestic and Manufacturing 
Purposes. 
By S. W. Davies, A.R.S.M. 


oe 


(Concluded from page 234.) 


At the works in Battersea, the gasometer is 


generally kept weighted, so as to give a pressure 


in the mains of about one and a-half inches to two 
inches of water. Not the slightest difficulty is 
experienced in working the apparatus against this 
amount of resistance, with a water pressure, in 
the accumulator of 40 lbs. on the square inch. 

I have often been asked whether this gas does 


|not become deteriorated by being stored in con- 


tact with water. Some people seem to labor un- 
der the misapprehension that, because it is pro- 
duced in part by the decomposition of watery va- 
por, there is a corresponding tendency towards 
condensation ; they appear to forget that the con- 
stituents of the water have been separated by the 


laction of the incandescent fuel, and transformed 


from a readily condensible, completely—or at 


least permanently—oxidised gas, or vapor, into 
two gases, which at ordinary temperatures and 
pressures are non condensable, but slightly solu- 
| ble in water, and only one of which is partly oxi- 
| dised. 

To prove, however, that the gas suffers no ma- 
terial change in composition by being stored in 
contact with water, an analysis was made of a 
sample that had been kept in the gasholder for 
|}more than a week. This gas contained is 100 
parts, as follows ; 


| Carbonic oxide. CO =243 
Hydrogen n° = 
| Carbonic anhydride. CO, = 34 
Nitrogen. Eas N =56°8 

Total... 100°0 


| 

| On comparing this analysis with those of the 
unstored gas given above, it is manifest that no 
| bad effect is produced on the gas by storage, and 
| that it may be kept for any reasonable time in a 
| holder without deterioration. This, therefore dis- 
| poses of the question of the storage of the gas in 

| holders, ete. 

1 - mentioned, however, just now, that in large 
| establishments-—such as clubs, hotels, hospitals, 

barracks, unions, prisons, ete., in which the con- 
| sumption of gas for coo 


| king and heating purposes 
| would of necessity be large, no holder is required, 
| as the gas can be used direct from the generator. 
|'This has been practically demonstrated in the 
| most complete manner at the works of Messrs, 
| Leoni and Co., gas stove and range makers, New 
| Northroad, N. At these works a long series of 
| trials were carried out with the apparatus, and in 
every case the gas was passed direct from the gen- 
| erator into the 4-inch main, with which the vari- 
| ous cooking and heating stoves to be experiment- 





ed on directly communicated. No pressure-regu- 
\lator or governor of any kind was employed in 
these experiments, neither was there any altera- 
tion made in the apparatus to adapt it to the use 
of this gas, except the stopping up of the air-holes 
in the atmospheric burners. 

In one trial two large ovens, each 5 feet high by 
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2 ft. 3 in. wide, by 2 ft. 6 in. deep, a boiler hold- 
ing 35 gallons of water, and a large steamer, were 
joined up to the 4in. main, At first the whole of 
the gas produced was turned into the ovens and 
boiler ; in 75 minutes after lighting the gas, the 
ovens reached a temperature of 400°F., and in 15 
minutes more the water in the boiler was at the 
boiling point. The gas under the boiler was then 
nearly turned off, that in the ovens being slightly 
lowered, and the steamer got to work ; in 30 min- 
utes after lighting there was an abundance of 
steam for cooking purposes. 


This steamer is cal- 
culated to cook 1 ewt. of potatoes in about thirty 
minutes. All this time the ovens were kept at a 
temperature of 400° F. 

The actual quantity of ordinary gas required to 
work the ovens and boiler, or ovens and steamer, 
is from 280 to 320 cubic feet an hour. Estimating 
the quantity of gas produced by the generator at 
1,200 cubic feet an hour (which is its outside rate 
of production), it will be seen that the compara- 
tive heating effect of the gas, as determined by 
these trials, is considerably higher than that as- 
sumed when making the calculations given above. 
Since this trial was made Messrs. Leoni have 
tested the apparatus in all sorts of ways, and in 
every case with pretty much the same result. 
Not the slightest difficulty has ever been experi- 
enced in using the freshly prepared gas direct 
from the producer, without the intervention of a 
gasholder or pressure regulator of any kind. This 
is justly looked upon as a very important point, 
especially as regards the application of the gas in 
large towns, where gasholders would be often in- 
admissible, and the introduction of pressure reg- 
ulators even, might, in some cases, be attended 
by considerable inconvenience. We are now, how- 
ever, ina position to state positively that such 
adjuncts can, in the case of large establishments, 
be entirely dispensed with, and that the gas may, 
for cooking and heating purposes, be directly ap- 
plied. 

Experiments of a somewhat similar kind to 
those detailed above were made on soldiers’ cook- 
ing apparatus at Wellington Barracks. As, how- 
ever, the results were in both cases almost iden- 
tical, it will be unnecessary for me to enter into 
a long description of them. I will, therefore con- 
fine myself toone experiment. In one of the cook 
houses there is a large Dean’s roasting and bak- 
ing oven—internal measurement, 4 feet x 2 feet x 
2 feet=16 cubic feet content. 
was decided to apply the gas. 


To this oven it 
For this purpose 
it became necessary to devise a special burner, as 
the oven is arranged for burning solid fuel. The 
burner employed was made in the form of a cross, 
each arm having in its upper side a circular open- 
ing two inches in diameter for the exit of the gas, 
This was placed in the fire place, and connected 
with the generator by a three-inch main, and the 
whole of the gas produced by a No. 1 generator 
burnt in it. The flame from the burning gas did 
not impinge directly on the flat iron bottom of 
the oven, but upon the invert of a flat arch of fire 
brick four inches thick closely applied to it, and 
forming the crown of the furnace. Thisarch and 
brick lining of the fire-place were raised to a 


bright red heat in about 45 minutes after lighting | 
The temperatures attained by the oven | 
‘ | at pleasure, either large or small, to suit the spe- 
cial purposes for which it is required, that its | 
| well-known and manifold advantages will ulti- | 


the gas. 
were as follows : 


30 minutes after lighting, temperature, 235° F. 
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Before making this trial, the oven had been ly- | 


ered by the cooks to be a particularly badly con- 
tructed one, in which, on account of the sluggish 
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| draught, they were unable to either bake or roast 
properly. They were not, it is true, very san- 
guine of our being able to do with gas what they 
had failed to accomplish with solid fuel, and were 
at first rather inclined to shake their heads and 
smile incredulously. The result, tnerefore, took 
tnem completely by surprise. They have a rough 
| and ready method of ascertaining approximately 
the tempererature of the interior of their ovens 
| by touching the iron nobs onthe doors. Just be- 
| fore the close of the trial they came one after the 
other and applied this test—which to them was a 
much more satisfactory one than the indications 
| of a thermometer—and they declared that if they 
| had fired the oven in the ordinary way for a whole 
| day it would not have been so hot. Even with 
the best constructed ovens it takes them from two 
| to two and a-half hours to get up the same heat 


| that we reached in a little over an hour, and that, | 
| too, with a much greater consumption of fuel. | 


| Thus, the No. 1 generator used in this trial con- 
| sumes from 10 to 12 lbs. of coal an hour. 


| furnaces, as near as one could ascertain, burn 


\from 15 to 18 lbs. of coal an hour; consequently | 


| we did with from 12 to 15 Ibs. of coal in 75 min- 
| utes, what it takes them 120 to 130 minutes to do 
with from 30 to 40 Ibs. of coal. 
The most eminent metallurgists and engineers 
have long maintained that the most perfect kind 
jot fuel, for either manufacturing or engineering 
| purposes, is gas. 


It will be quite useless, there- 


| fore, for me to stop to insist upon this point, or | 


do more than just indicate some of the advantages 
that have been claimed for this kind of fuel. 
Briefly, these are as follows : 

1, Saving of fuel, less being required to do a 
given amount of work. 


power at command. 

3. Complete command over the heat of the fur- 
nave. 

4, Perfect uniformity of heat throughout the 


i.g to the absence of ashes, by which the fusibil- 


tact is much increased. 


deterioration of the metals, ete., operated on. 

6. Increased command of the heat employed, 
| and of the chemical effects produced by the flame, 
which can be immediately checked when required, 
or at once changed from an oxidising to a 1educing 
one, or vice versa, 

7. Great cleanliness. 

8. Absence of smoke and soot, which, in the 
neighborhood of large towns, is of great import- 
ance. 

These admirable qualities have led to the adop- 
tion of this kind of fuel in a number of works, 
and for a variety of purposes. The great bar that 
has hitherto prevented it from being much more 
extensively used is, as before-mentioned, the cost 
and size of the generator and its appendages. It 





than that hitherto employed, and in any quantity 


| mately result in its being almost universally ad- 
opted in small as well as large works to the exclu- 


sion of the grosser forms of fuel ; and that it is | 


; | only necessary to make the existence of this appa- | 
ing neglected for some months, as it was consid- | 


ratus more widely known to insure a steady and 
increasing demand for it. 





A series of experiments have been made, with 


Their | 


2. Increase of work done in a furnace of given | 
dimensions, being the result of the great calorific 


furnace, and greater durability of brickwork, ow- | 
ity of the surfaces with which they come in con- | 


5. The production of a flame of such purity as} 
to diminish materially the waste by oxidation and | 


is, however, believed that pow asimple means has | 
been discovered of producing a richer heating gas | 
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| the view of showing the applicability of this gas 
| to the heating of furnaces for metallurgical and 
other processes, 


1878. 





Of course, no experiments were 
needed to prove that in a properly-constructed 
furnace a very high temperature could be obtain- 
ed by the use of gaseous fuel, as that point has 
long been set at rest by Siemens and others. But 
it was necessary to show to intended consumers 
that our gas could be utilised in this way, and 
that in a furnace of corresponding dimensions as 
high a temperature could be attained by the con- 
sumption of the gas produced by this small gene- 
rator—burning on an average 10 lbs. of fuel an 
hour—as by a large apparatus consuming from 
two to three tons of coal a day, and that, too—if 

| possible—without the use of those large, brick, 
regenerative chambers, which are so costly an ad- 

| junct to the larger apparatus. 

With this view we had constructed a small fur- 
nace, to which was applied the gas from a No. 1 
generator. I shall not trouble you with the details 
of this furnace, as it was so obviously defective 
|in many respects that to describe in its present 
form would be useless. Suffice it to say, notwith- 
standing these defects, by means of an extremely 
| simple accumulating and reversing arrangement, 
a temperature of from 2,000 F. to 3,000°F. was 
readily attained in it, and cast-iron melted in a 
few minutes. 

This result is so far satisfactory, but it falls very 
far short of what can, and will be, attained with 
an improved construction of furnace, On this 
point, however, further experiments are much 
needed, in order to put this very important matter 
| beyond the possibility of a doubt ; but such ex- 
periments, I need hardly point out, require time 
| 


and means. 
As regards the 
boiler purposes, 


application of the gas for steam 
comparatively few experiments 
and those only of a very rough 
| description ; the results, however, tend to show 
that, with better modes of applying the gas, and 
| with the experience gained in these trials to guide 
us, very much better things may be expected from 
| any future trials. 
| In some experiments made at Woolwich Arsenal 
|on a small boiler in the chemical laboratory, we 
succeeded in getting a considerably greater evapo- 
rative effect per lb. of fuel consumed, than was 
obtained when the same boiler was stoked in the 
| ordinary way. 

Of course, in making such experiments as these, 
| it has always to be borne in mind that the appara- 
| tus under trial must be adapted to the boiler, and 

not the boiler to the apparatus, This is the prin- 
' ciple on which the experiments at the arsenal were 
conducted, and I must confess my opinion now is 
that, in tying ourselves down too rigidly to this 
rule, we committed a grave error. For it is obvi- 
‘ous that it is next to impossible to obtain any- 
'thing like the full calorific power of gaseous fuel 
| by attempting to burn it—almost without prepar- 
ation of avy kind—in the large ill-constructed 
furnaces in which so much solid fuel is now wasted 
in our boilers. 


have been made, 


However, as I said just now, we gained valua- 
ble experience from those trials, and the result 
|was far from being an unsatisfactory one, not- 
withstanding the crude way in which gas was ap- 
plied. 

If, in future, we should be in a position to un- 
dertake fresh experiments in this direction, and a 
| judicious combination of the experience thus 
gaived be effected with another well-known exper- 
imental fact, viz., that in a combustion chamber, 
if the walls be persistently kept far below the tem- 
perature at which combination of oxygen and hy- 
| drogen, or oxygen aud carbon takes place, the re- 
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sulting combustion must of necessity be imper- 
fect. Ihave no doubt a far different result will 
be obtained, and the immense superiority of gas 
eous over solid fuel, for boiler purposes, be most 
completely demonstrated. 

Respecting the use of the gas for illuminatirg 
purposes, I have not much to add. We have seen 
that, as it comes from the producer, it is essen- 
tially a non-luminous gas. 
made, during the process of manufacture, to con- 
vert it into a permanent illuminating gas, by 
throwing into it the necessary proportion of car- 
bon ; as yet, however, these attempts have only 
been partially successful. 

Of course, the gas can be carburetted in the 
same way as common air, by passing it through a 
peculiarly constructed {vessel termed a carburet- 
ter, containing the highly volatile distillate from 
petroleum known as gasoline. 
cumstances, it takes up a quantity of the hydro- 
carbon vapor, and becomes transformed into a lu- 
minous gas of considerable power. With the spe- 
cial buruer recommended for use with this gas, as 
high an illuminating power as 19 Parliamentary 
sperm candles has been obtained, and an average 
light of from 15 to 16 candles, with aconsumption 
of about 5 cubic feet of the carburetted gas per 
hour. I have here a small carburetter, containing 
gaseline, and connected with it is one of the spe- 
cial Argand burners, I will pass some of the gas 
from this holder through the vessel, andshow you 
the flame of the carburetted gas ; and in order that 
you may form a better estimate cf the change ef- 
fected in the gas by this process, I will again light 
the simple bent tube burner we employed just 
now. ‘This, as you sce, is connected with the gas 
holder direct, and not with the carburetter. Both 
burners are now in action, and you can judge of 
the effect produced on the gas by mixing with it 


the vapor of the volatile hydro-carbon. 


It will, perhaps, be as well to state here, that | 


this carburetting process forms no essential part 


of the principle of the apparatus I have described; | 


it isonly looked upon as a useful adjunct in 
places where coal gas cannot be readily obtained, 
and it is not intended for one moment to compete 
with the latter for illuminating purposes, 

When it is intended to carburet the gas, and to 
employ it as a source of light as well as heat, it 
becomes absolutely necessary to use a gasholder, 
both to store the excess of gas made by the gene- 
rator, and also to equalise the pressure, which in 
the generator itself is liable to slight fluctuations, 
of no consequence whatever when the gas is sim- 
ply used asa source of heat, but highly objec- 
tionable when it is employed for lighting also. 


DISCUSSION. 
Mr. Hate said he had not quite understood the 
comparative expense of this gas and the ordinary 


|gen, this was very little explosive. 


Attempts lave been | 
some time ago he was kindly allowed by the pro- 


Under these cir- | 
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| reply to another question, as to whether this gas 


was explosive, he said that all gases were explo- 


| sive when mixed with oxygen in certain quanti- 


but owing to the large percentage of nitro- 
In fact, he 
had at times found considerable difficulty in 


ties ; 


| making it explode when mixed with pure oxygen 


and an electric spark passed through it. 
Srr Francis Know tes, Bart., F.R.S., said that 


| prietors of this invention to inspect their works at 


Battersea, where he much struck with the 


| extreme cleanliness and simplicity of the inven- 


was 


tion, but there was one element on which he must 


loffer Mr. 
large quantity of nitrogen, which must considera- 
bly reduce the temperature of combustion, and, 
therefore, the effective heat of the fuel. If they 


Davies his condolence, namely, the 


no reason why they could not, the temperature | 


much He did 
whether Mr. D«vies had calculated the tempera- 


would be increased, not know 
ture of combustion. 

Mr. Davies said he had not. 
said that 
If to boiling water you ad- 


Sm Francis KNOWLES was a most 
important element. 


ded an equal quantity of cold water, you would 


only obtain a heat much below the mean of the | 


two temperatures, and the introduction of this 
nitrogen, which was inevitable, it appeared, at 
present, in consequence of the combustion of fuel 
necessary to vavorize the water, would act in the 
same way as cold water, and must, of course, 
very much deteriorate the value of the fuel. This 
use of water gas was by no means novel, the only 
novelty being the form of the apparatus. 
years ago the proprietors of large iron works in 


the North endeavored to apply this gas /n their | 
They collected a large quantity of | 
it in a gasholder, their idea being that it would | 


blast furnace. 


save fuel by blowing it through the tuyeres in 
combination with the ordinary blast. On recently 
| writing to ask the result, the answer was that un- 
fortunately, after they had worked it a short time 


|neglect of a little urchin entrusted with an im- 
| portant function in the process, the whole affair 
|disappeared into space, and unfortunately the 
‘little urchin disappeared wigh it. 


‘obtained an analysis which very much differed | 


| from that now given. Mr. Davies had only given 
‘the analysis by volume, and he regretted he had 
‘not given it by weight also. 
‘ferred to was as follows : 


The analyses he re- 


|was entirely absent. He did not exactly know 
| the process by which it was manufactured, but it 
| was so arranged as to exclude the nitrogen, and 
he thought it wou'd be well worth the while of 
| Mr. Davies and his allies to turn their attention 
|to that point. In other respects it appeared to 
|him a highly useful application—more particu- 


could succeed in getting rid of that, and he saw | 


Some | 


|ago, with no particular advantage, owing to the | 


But he had! 


—H 56; CO 29; CO, | 
15°80 ; Light Carb. Hyd. ‘3, so that the nitrogen | 
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gentleman in the room, he repeated the analysis 
above given, and added the analysis by weight : 
namely —H 10°51; CO 51°59; CO, 33:26 ; Light 
Carb. Hyd. 63. 
these gases which ought properly to be called 


He would also say that in all 


wet gases—gases containing hydrogen. particu- 
larly when burnt with common air, you hada 


great loss of heat; owing to the generation of 


| aqueous vapors in the products of combustion, 


the specific heat of aqueous vapor was very high, 
indeed, about *836, so that, in fact, it robbed you 


|of very nearly all the heat you were generating. 


There was an enormous quantity also of nitrogen 
imported in the process of burning this hydrogen. 
For every pound of hydrogen you burnt you had 
to introduce eight pounds of oxygen, and for ev- 
79 


of nitrogen, all of which you had with the aque- 


ery 23 pounds of oxygen you had to introduce 


ous vapor to raise tor final temperature of com- 


bustion, and when you came to distribute in a 


| sort of quasi-partnership all the heat you had, 


you were robbed of a great quantity of what 
should pe effective heat by that carried off by 
these products of combustion. It would be found 
that all wet gases, as he might call them, produc- 
ed very much less effective heat than what might 
be ealled, in comparison, dry gases, namely, those 
into which no aqueous vapor etitered. There 
| was the advantage in this gas that you would not 
have any very great quantity of sulphur, and 
what there was, was not in a prejudicial form. 
He would take another opportunity of calculating 
| the usual temperature of combustion, and send it 
to As f he could understand 


the apparatus, it seemed to him perfectly pro- 


the Journal. ar 


as 


tected from anything lke explosion ; and there 
| was not much danger of asphyxiation, which was 
another important point. He should also like to 
Mr. Davies had ever tried an ex- 
periment in a grate full of asbestos. 


know whether 


| Mr. 
very complete form, or in such way as he should 


Davies said he had tried it, but not in a 


| care to describe. 


Mr. T. W. Hartuey said he had been a grea 
deal connected with the manufacture of water gas, 
| but he differed from Sir Francis Knowles as to 
| the necessary qualities of such gases containing 
| H, CO, and COn:, because it was possible to re- 
| solve most of the CO, formed by the first combus- 
tion into CO, thereby obtaining as much heating 
; in fact, more 
simply, because you had in CO whas he designat 
leda dry gas, 


power as you would from hydrogen 


Nevertheless, in spite of the ad- 
vantages which the gas seemed to possess, it was 
|a fact that, as compared with these gases, which 


contained hydrocarbons, gases from water were 
| inferior in heating power ; and if this were so, it 


| 


must necessarily be much more so with gases con- 
taining from 56 to 57 per cent. of nitrogen, which 


was inert, and quite useless for the puapose of 
| heating ; and in fact more than useless, beeause 
it absolutely prevented the flame obtaining the 


gas, and doubted whether it would be wise to | larly for domestic uses, for he considered it would | temperature necessary to give the best result. 


have two sources of gas laid on for domestic pur- 
poses. 

Mr. Davtes said the cost of this gas was about 
5s. 3d. for 10,000 feet in the small generator, but 
when a larger generator was used 7s. 10d. for 
35,000 cubic feet, or about 3d. per 1,000. This 


was equivalent in heating power to about 7,000 | 


feet of ordinary London gas, costing from 24s, 
6d. to 288. It was not supposed that this appa- 
ratus could be introduced into every small house- 
hold; but it was rather intended for large coun- 
try establishments, where ordinary gas could not 
be readily obtained, and also in manufactories and 
places where a clean fuel, free from dirt, ashes, 
aud sulphurous compounds, was required, 


In) 


| be limited to that rather than being applicable on 
| anything like a large scale in manufacturing; be- 
| cause in comparison with the heating power of 
|fuel it would be found that the heating power 
| was not so great. At the same time he did not at 
all wish to find fault with the invention, but sim- 
ply speaking the truth in the interest of science to 
point out where the imperfections lay. He should 
like to see a bit of platinum wire placed in the 
flame to test its heating power. 


[This being done, the platinum wire was heated 

to a bright red. } 
Sir Francis Know ues said had it not been for 
the presence of nitrogen the wire would have 
been of a dazzling white, At the request of a 





| Some two years ago he saw Mr. Kidd’s process in 
operation, and was much struck wit it, believing 
| that for smelting purposes on a large scale he had 
| effected a very important invention, and thereby 
|rendered a great service to the world; but he 
| could not follow him into the conclusion that this 
gas could compete successfully with the gas ob- 
tained from the ordinary gas companies for the 
With regard to 
heating, they were told already that it required 
something like five volumes of this to produce 
He 
was quite prepared to believe that it would re- 
| quire even more than that, but supposing it took 
only that, there would still remain the question 


purpose of heating or lighting. 


| the same effect as one of ordinary coal gas. 
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of the cost of production ; and he must say he 
was considerably started by the statement that a 
thousand cubic feet of gas were produced from 
10 Ibs, of fuel. If the nitrogen were left out of 
the question, it came to something like 43 feet 
per lb. uf fuel employed to produce CO, H, and 
CO,, and that he was hardly prepared to receive 
readily, knowing as he did that in the producsion 
of water gas, though theory taught that you 
ought to get from a pound of carbon over 2,000 
cubic feet, practice indicated quite a different 
thing. In America, where they had been trying 
this a good deal, it was found that in order to pro- | 
duce 1,000 cubic feet of hydrogen gas, they were 
obliged to employ 70 lbs. of fuel, the fuel being | 
very analogous to the anthracite here employed. 
He was also startled by another statement, viz., 
that following an elevation of pressure within the 
tube you got an increased volume. He was not 
surprised at that in one sense, for the simple rea- 
son that by increased pressure you might increase 
the outward pressure through the pipe, and there- 
by add materially to the quantity of nitrogen, but 
he could not follow the tables showing the analy- 
sis of the gas obtained with different pressures. 
The difficulty he felt was to understand how the 
increased prssure could produce more perfect 
combustion, and thus a larger quantity of CO.. 
It seemed to him the apparatus wanted greater 
depth to produce the best effects from the decom- 
position of the fuel, because experience had tanght 
him that for the best results in the decomposition 
of steam you must have a tall column of carbon 
for it to pass through. The first impact convert- 
ed the oxygen of water into CO,, which by pass- 
ing through a large mass of incandescent carbon 
took up another atom of carbon and became con- 
verted into CO. 

Str Francis Knowres said he might give a 
simple illustration of the importance of exelnding 
the nitrogen. They all knew that the oxy-hydro- 
gen blowpipe gave almost the highest tempera- 
ture known, which would melt platinum, but if 
you attempted to burn the same gas with atmos- 
pheric air, you could only melt some of the more 
fusible metals. He would also suggest tiat no- 
thing would be easier than to get rid of the CO, 
altogether, by passing the whole gas through a 
second retort. Then if you got rid of the nitro- 
gen also you would have a gas of very considera- 
ble heating power. 

Mason Wesser, R.E., said many interesting 
suggestions had been made, but those who were 
carrying on the process had for the last two years | 
been almost overwhelmed by suggestions, nearly | 
all of which had been experimented on. It was 
very natural that when a simple apparatus of this 
kind had been made and tried, and its results an- 
alysed, suggestions which involved altering the 
process to a great extent could not be carried far. 
The object of perfecting the invention of Mr. 
Kidd, which two years ago was in a very crude 
and imperfect form, had been to make the appa- 
ratus produce the best gas it was capable of pro- 
ducing, chiefly with the object of utilising anthra- 





'tablishment in the Strand a short time ago, and 


| the cost of the whole. With regard to the sugges- | g9 


tion that a greater depth of fuel was necessary, the 
answer was very simple, that so long as the depth 
was sufficient to change the CO, into CO, leaving 


They had found 
by experiment that the depth here shown was as 
nearly as possible the best. 
Mr. Gore, having had considerable experience | 
in the generation of water gas, felt considerable | 


. . . | 
| interest in the question ; but he fully concurred | 
| in the great defect of using gas for heating pur- 
| poses, in which a large amount of watery vapor | 


was produced. There was another important | 
matter, and that was the large proportion of CO. | 
He really thought the poisonous character of that | 
gas, especially when used for domestic purposes, | 
had not been sufficiently considered. 
impression was that the adoption of any system 
whereby CO was to be used for domestic purposes, 
was so dangerous as to interfere with its practica- 
bility. Experiments had been lately going on in 
America with regard to it, and readers of the 
Scientific American would, he thought, come to 
the conclusion that any form of using CO must 
be dangerous, and that, whatever might be done | 
with it for manufacturing purposes, it should be 
avoided in households, He was convinced that 
ordinary coal gas was the most useful fuel which 
could be obtained ; but then came the question 
whether the substitution of gaseous for solid fuel 
was not a step in the wrong direction, but as that 
was not the subject of discussion he would not go 
into it. 

Mr. Kenety said no doubt they ought to pay 
considerable deference to any information which 
came from America, but still he thought they 
were capable of taking care of themselves. As to 
the use of gaseous fuel, he thonght it was a thing 
they were gradually coming to. After referring 
to the statements made by Mr. Davies as to the 
relative cost of common coal gas, and that thus 
produced, he said if these facts were really so, it 
was a startling thing, and it was nonsense bring- 
ing forward theoretical considerations in opposi- 
tion to them. Whether there were a large amount 
of nitrogen or a small amount of CO,, if the same 
effect could be produced from that which cost 4d. 
as from 10d. worth of ordinary gas, and that seem- 
ed to be the result, there was something very 
valuable in the process. As to the question of 
danger, he happened to look into Mr. Leoni’s es- 


His own 


saw one of these apparatus at work in the base- 
ment, He did not know whether the sanitary 
authorities or the police were informed of it, but 
he saw no one looking very unhealthy or unhappy 
in consequence. 

Mr. Brontin said he had been long connepted 
with Wales, and, as President of the South Wales 
engineers, had had his attention much directed to 
the question of burning anthracite in an easy 
form. He believed that was now accomplished, 
and he would direct Mr. Davies’s attention to the 
fact that a very simple apparatus, very much on 





cite coal. There was no doubt the gas was at 
present not perfect, but experiments had been 
made in the direction pointed out, and if they 
could be carried out on a larger scale he had no 
doubt better results could be produced. It was 
very easy to reduce the amount of nitrogen ; you 
had only to use two or three generators, working 
them alternately, to produce from one or other of 
them continuously a gas in which the nitrogen 





7, as against anthracite at 795, so that there 


| would be a disadvantage in the use of coal gas as 
|compared with coal, were it not that he had al- 
| ways found, both in locomotives and under ordi- 
| only the small amonut which the analysis showed, | 
| that was all that was required. 


nary boilers, there was a large amount of air ad- 


|mitted, which had a considerable cooling effect, 


so that you did not get the absolute result from 
the burning of the coal, He had had a large ex- 
perience in using gas with blast furnaces, and 
they found it impossible to do so, without having 
a combustion chamber first, and allowing the pro. 
ducts of combustion to pass through that which 
was required to be heated. The nitrogen would 
take up a certain amount of heat and carry it with 
it, aud by using a Siemens’ accumulator you 
could utilise that to any extent, so as really not to 
lose any of the elements of heat. Coupling that 
with the suggestion which has been made as to 


; the conversion of CO, into CO again, he thought 


the process was one which was worthy of very se- 
rious attention. He felt quite certain that the 
march of intellect would lead them to pay less 
carriage on coal, because conveying gas would be 
much more simple. When they talked about 
bringing water from the north of England to 
London, he did not see why they should not in a 
lesser degree simplify costly transport by these 
means. No doubt Sir Francis Knowles knew the 
‘* black band” seam ; it contained a large amount 
of carbonaceous matter, and just to test the pow- 
er of the apparatus they had put it on the boiler 
fire, and burned out all the carbonaceous matter, 
leaving the ‘‘ black band” on the bars, which re- 
mained untouched, That showed the great pow- 
er of the apparatus very forcibly. 


Mr. Harruey said there was great difference in 
using gases immediately it was generated from a 
furnace in a state of ignition, and allowing them 
to cool, and then igniting them afterwards. 

Mr. Davies, in reply, said one speaker had so 
far answered the remarks of another that there 
was really very little left for him tosay. With 
regard to the danger of CO, you might say every 
gas was dangerous. Marsh gas and olefiant gas 
were extremely explosive, but we were nct afraid 
of admitting them into our houses, and, on the 
same yrinciple, he did not think there was any 
danger of being poisoned with carbonic oxide. 
With regard to the great quantity of nitrogen, 
they knew, of course, that it only acted as a dilu- 
ent, and carried off heat. But he had shown what 
could be done with this gas as it stood; he had 
compared it with coal gas, and the experiments he 
had mentioned showed that, notwithstanding the 
nitrogen, a great heating effect could be produced 
from it, and at a much less cost t@n with ordin- 
ary coal gas, 

The Cuarrman said there could be no doubt 
that if the cost of the gas was what had been 
stated, it introduced a very important source of 
economy into domestic arrangements. The ad- 
vantage of using gas in our houses for the pur- 
pose of combustion was one of which there could 
be no doubt, provided the element of cost could 





|the principle now shown, had been adapted to 
| burn it perfectly, and was applicable to almost 
|any boiler. It consisted in the use of a steam jet 
| thrown into a hollow bar perforated with holes, 
| through which the steam escaped, and thus form- 
|ed the gas of which the analysis had been given. 
It enabled large and small coal to be used, and 
| there was no raking of the fire or anything of the 
kind. He had just gone into the question very 


be successfully met. A gas fire was so easily reg- 


| ulated, and su convenient in application, that it 
certainly appeared to him to be a more civilized 


| arrangement than that of burning raw fuel. No 
| doubt there were certain questions connected with 
this gas which, if solved, would probably increase 
its heating power very considerably, but apart 
from that they mightlook upon this as a great ad- 
vance in the system of heating, and he was sure 


would be reduced to from 12 to 15 per cent. ; and | roughly as to the quantity of heat thrown out by | they would all concur in passing a vote of thanks 
the value of the interior gas allowed to escape from | the gas as compared with the ordinary use of |to Mr. Davies for the exceedingly clear way in 


one generator while the superior gas was being pro- 
duced in the other was so small as hardly to effect 


|coal under a boiler, and he found that the 
“quantity of heat in the case of gas was 


which he had brought it before them.—Jour. Soc. 
Arts, April 12th. 
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Official Report of Examinations of Gas for 
two Weeks ending June 8, 1878, made 
at the Photometrical Room of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. 
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E. G. LOVE, Gas Examiner. 








Fuel in Utah.—Utah has a plentiful supply of 
fuel, yet the product of the coal mines for 1877 was 
only 10,000 tons. About 1000 tons of coke was made 
from native coal. There was 47,100 tons received 


from Wyoming Territory, and 10,680 tons of coke 
from Pennsylvania. Capital is needed to develop 
local coal mines.—Saward’s Coal Trade Journal. 








{From the Brooklyn “ Daily Eagle,” June 3.] 
The Gas Question in Brooklyn. 


A LUCID EXHIBITION OF THE GAS PROBLEM IN BROOKLYN 
pai 
Mayor Howell has vetoed both of the resolutions 
adopted by the Alderman looking to the use of naph- | 
tha gas for lighting the streets of Brooklyn. As 
against the resolutions themselves, the Mayor’s argu- 


| 


| but our duty to accept some inconvenience and pos- 











duct of their business for so many years, it will be 


sibly some risks, to prove to those companies that 
the municipal corporation, to which they are indebt- 
ed for their existence, will not suffer them to wrong 
it and the citizens at large with impunity, and with- 
out resistance and retaliation. But the element of 
injustice which enters into our complaints against 


. . j > b} i 
ment is overwhelming and unanswerable. The Mayor | the gas companies would caracterize the contract 


opens up a wide field of discussion in his forcible 
comments on the policy which hss prevailed in 
this city, in the management of the gas business in | 
the past. ‘The gas companies will doubtless wince | 
under the severe excoriating they receive at the hands | 
of the Mayor, but by following his advice we have no | 
doubt Brooklyn would have cheaper gas, while gas | 
stockholders would be none the worse for it in the | 
long run. Brooklyn must have cheaper gas, and that 
she may have it, the business of manufacturing gas 
must be concentrated and made more economical in 
Brookyln. When the gas companies supply ges at a 
fair price, no householder can afford to use any other 
light, and when this shall be made true, the gas busi- 
ness will be profitab!e in Brooklyn, and it will never 
be before. 


The following is the text of Mayor Howell's veto of 
the Aldermanic resolution awarding to the New York 
and New Jersey Globe Gas-Light Company a contract 
for lighting with naphtha gas the district now covered 
by the Williamsburgh Company : 


Mayor’s Orrice, Crry Hatt, ) 
Brooxiyn, June 1, 1878. ) 


To the Honorable the Common Couneil : 


‘yentlemen : I have decided to withhold my appro- 
val from the resolution adopted by your honorable 
body on the 20th of May, 1878, directing that a con- 
tract be entered into with the New Nork and New 
Jersey Globe Gas-Light Company, to furnish naph- 
tha gas for the street lamps now lighjed by the Wil- 
liamsburgh Gas-Light Company. I have reached this 
conclusion for these reasons: In abandoning the use 
of coal gas for the purpose of lighting our strect 
lamps we are going backward, and are abandoning to 
this extent one of the most useful of modern discove- 
ries, I regard the use of naphtha for street lighting 
as an experiment to a very great extent, and an ex- 
periment with a material exceptionally inflammable 
and destructive. Iam satisfied the use will throw a 
shadow of dsnger over property and life throughout 
one entire section of the city. Iam bound tc pro- 
tect that section from an invidious distinction against 
it, while the advantage, if any, will be shared in by 
the city at large. Again, under the action taken there 
has been no competition for naphtha gas. The Globe 
Company offers to light each lamp in the Eastern 
District at the rete of twenty-three dullars per annum. 
The same service is performed, I believe, by the same 
company in an outlying district of New York for fif- 
teen dollars per lamp, and I am reliably informed 
that the material can be supplied at twelue dollars 
per lamp, with a reasonable profit to those farnishing 
it. These facts alone wonld be conclusive to my 
mind against the right of the resolution to escape my 
official interference. Now, permit me to say that I 
share fully with my fellow citizens and, doubtless, 
with your honorable body, in the feelings of opposi- 
tion and just resentment which the persistent exac- 
tions of the gas companies of this city have provoked. 
A very vivid illustration of the strength of those feel- 
ings is presented by the fact that we are now under 
the necessity of considering the abandonment of coal 
gas for street lighting purposes, because we cannot 
obtain gas on fair terms from the companies chartered 
by the city to supply what is, or what ought to be, 
the safest, the most convenient. and the most econo- 
mical article for furnishing light for our homes and 
for our public thoroughfares. Iam not at present 
prepared to say that ifthe gas companies of this city 
continue the 


FOOLISH AND SELFISH POLICY 








which has, in my judgment, characterized the con- 





you propose to make with the naphtha company, in 
giving it a contract for lighting the street lamps of 
the Eastern District of this city. If it is desirable to 
light any of our streets with any material otHer than 
coal gas, we should provide for the widest competi- 
tion. Under the proposed contract the Globe Com- 
pany had. except in so far as the Williamsburgh Gas- 
Light Company is concerned, as complete and prac- 
tical an absence of competition as the Williamsburgh 
Company had in bidding against other companies 
when it was not practicable for any other gas com- 
pany to compete with it, because of the way the gas 
companies have divided up the city among them- 
selves, to insure each other against the very compe- 
tition a yaultiplicity of gas companies seems to be 
designed to provide. 

The gas companies, by what I regerd as thelr ava- 
ricious folly, have driven thousands and thonsands of 
cur citizens to abandon the use of coal gas, because 
they were satisfied that they were not being supplied 
with gas at fair prices, and because they were habitu- 
ally treated with unbusiness like discourtesy. Iam 
not prepared to say that the time will not come when 
the city will have to follow the example of so meny 
citizens, abandon the use of gas, and accept inconve- 
nience, discomfort, and danger, rather than submit 
to unjust exactions, and to rude business dealings. I 
am willing to give the gas companies one more oppor- 
tunity of meeting the difficulty in which they have 
placed themseives—especially when by doing other- 
wise, as in the present instance, we will be obliged 
tw place one section of the city at a disadvantage with 
another, and subject to the danger of fires which 
those most directly interested in averting—the insur- 
ance companies—have very earnestly 
against before me. It has been represented to me 
by the agents of the gas companies that the business 
of manufacturing gas in Brooklyn is at present un- 
prosperous, and that the companies are, neverthelass, 
called upon to pay a considerabie amount to the city 
in the shape of direct taxation. The 


DEPRECIATIOE OF GAS PROPERTY 


protested 


at this time is no argument in favor of the continu- 
ance of the present gas policy. It is an argument 
against it. Iam satisfied that gas can now be sup- 
plied to consumers at such a price that no house- 
holder or storekeeper could afford to use any substi- 
tute for gas. The gas business needs to be reorgan- 
ized in Brooklyn. ‘There is more capital apparently 
invested in it than is needed to conduct it. There 
are more companies in existence here than ure com- 
patible with a close and economic conduct of the gas 
business. Brooklyn does not get any return in taxes 
that begins to offset the loss our citizens, who are gas 
consumers, suffer by a wasteful conduct of this busi- 
ness. Our city does not need more gas companies— 
it requires fewer. 
ment of the business of manufacturing and supplying 
coal gas in Brooklyn, to cause just discontent. 
Enough is withheld to increase it. 

If the gas companies will convince the public that 
the capiial they have invested in their business is no 
more than is needed for its conduct, neither the city 
nor the private consumers will begrudge them a fair 
and even a generous dividend on their capital. The 
mystery surrounding the conduct of this business, 
and the anomaly involved in the fact that there are 
no less than six gas companies in Brooklyn, while 
each of them has a practical monopoly over the seve- 
ral districts they have parceled out among themselves, 
have naturally produced discontent, and this has been 
followed bya desire to retaliate. This desire has 
taken a shape so effectual that a great decline in the 


Enough is known of the manage- 
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consumption of coal gas has follows d: gas property 
has depreciated largely in value, until at last the com- 
panies have risked the loss of the largest and the most 
profitable of its customers—the city itself. The com: 
panies can retain the custom of the city by supplying 
it with gas as cheap as it is furnished to other cities 
similarly situated, and it can permanently retain that 
custom in no other way. Brooklyn has been com- 
pelled for years to pay more than it can afford for 
lighting its streets and public buildings, and more 
than is fair. This item of expenditure smounts to 
nearly half as much as the cost of supporting our lo- 
cal public school system, and to about as much as is 
spent in maintaining the department of public chari- 
ties, under a system more wasteful than the taxpay- 
ers are disposed to tolerate. At the rates now charged 
to New York city for its gas, Brooklyn would not be 
called upon to expend much more than half what it 
now pays for gas, and there is no good and no honest 
reason why the cost price of ‘his article should not 
be about equal in the two cities. But I am 
NOT WILLING TO ACCEPT A MONOPOLY 

in one illuminating material for a monopoly in ano- 
ther, which is less desirable, and in the use of which 
the elemont of danger enters. Under the contract 
you favor the difference between the cost of lighting 
the street lamps with naphtha and coal gas is not 
great enough to justify the use of the more objec- 
tionable and less desirable article. I am, however, 
glad to say that your actiun has been attended with 
one good result. It has doubtless been the means of 
inducing the gas companies to submit to me a lower 
bid than that which was before you when you decided 
in favor of using naphtha gas in the Eastern District. 

This practical admission of unfairness in the past, 
has not to any extent influenced my action in vetoing 
your resolution. I am governed in doing so by these 
facts: The use of naphtha isan experiment; it is not 
desirable to encourage its use or its presence in a 
large and populous community; the price you pro- 


pose to pay for it is far more than it is worth: it is | 


invidious and unfair to provide for its use solely in a 
section of the city which is exceptional in nothing 
except that it may be the more convenient for the 
business purposes of the company which proposes to 
supply naphtha for street lighting purposes, 

Permit me to remind your honorable body that the 


contract you are still discussing was properly open | 


for your consideration on the first of January last. 
Action on it has been delayed fcr five months. Any 


° | 
contract you may now make with the gas companies | 


will have but a little over halfa year to run. I 
would respectfully suggest to your honorable body 
that you should offer to the gas companies a contract 
for lighting the street lamps, for the balance of the 
year, ata round sum, which shall include lighting 
the lamps, keeping them clean aud in repair. The 
average price paid by New York per lamp for this 
service should be a fair price in Brooklyn, and this I 
am assured is very nearly thirty per cent. less than 
is now charged inthis city. If this offer is not ac- 
cepted by the companies, I recommend that a con- 
tract be entered into with them in the usual way—on 
the modified terms offered through my office and to 
me. I herewith submit these amended and raduced 
bids for your consideration. The reduction is about 


twelve per cent. on the former bid. This perhaps is | 


about the best we can do at present, and for the bal 
ance of the current year. 

I will be glad to co-operate with your honorable 
body in any policy you may initiate meanwhile to 
the end 

A WARNING TO THE GAS COMPANIES 

If by January next the Brooklyn Gas-Light Com- 
panies are not prepared to light our street lamps, 
avd to supply our public buildings as cheaply as our 


is © fair price, and that in consideration of the fact | 
that the city is a large customer, this price should 
include the cost of lighting, cleaning and repairing | 
the street lamps. 

The position I have taken in what I have hereinbe- 
fore written, compels me to veto another resolution 
adopted by your honorable body, relating to this sub- | 
ject. 

I accordingly notify you of my official disapproval 
of the resolution adopted by your Honorable Board 
May 20, 1878, providing that bids be re-advertised 
fcr, for lighting the street lamps in the districts in 
which the streets are now lighted by the Brooklyn, 
Citizens’, Nassau, People’s and Metropolitan compa- 


passed by your honorable body should, as the case 
now stands, embrace the districts supplied by the 
Williamsburgh Gas-Light Company, in view of my 
lissent to make that district exceptional by sanction 
ing the use of naphtha gas for lighting the streets em- 
braced in it, while in the other districts the question 
is left at all events an openone. Respectfully, 
James Howruu, Mayor. 


WHAT THE GAS COMPANIES PROPOSE TO DO. 


veto message : 
Brooxiyn, May 20, 1878. 
Hon. James Howell, 
Mayor of the City of Brooklyn : 


penses of this city, and being desirous of seconding 
| your efforts in this direction, we the undersigned rep- 
| resentatives of four of the Gas-Light Companies of 
the Western District, beg leave to so modify our last 
proposition so as to make the price for the gas fur- 
nished to the public lamps and public buildings at 
the rate of $2 per one thousaud cuhic feet, in place 





of $2 15 per one thousand cubic feet, as therein pro- 
posed, for the unexpired portion of the year, com- 


| mencing on the Ist day of May, and ending on the 
31st day of December, 1878. 


At the above price the cost per lamp would be 
#18-23, including lighting end extinguishing and 





cleanlng and repairing. Respectfully, 
James H. Stepps, 
| President of Citizens’ Company. 


Epwin Lupiam, 
President of People’s Company, 
H. P. Morean, 
President of Nassau Company, 
JoHN WILLIAMS, 
President of Metropolitan Company. 


FROM THE WILLIAMSBURGH COMPANY. 
Brooxtyn, May 29, 1878. 


To the Honorable James Howell, Esq., 


Mayor ot the City of Brooklyn : 


Dear Sir: Iam directed to state to you that the | 


| Williamsburgh Gas-Light Company will furnish gas 
| to the stree’ lamps in the district occupied by their 
| pipes. from the 1st of May, 1878, to Jannary 1, 1879, 
| at the rate of $20 per annum. Will light and extin- 
| guish the same at one cent per night per lamp, will 
| clean and repair the same at twenty-two cents per 
| lamp per month, also, will farnish gas for the public 
buildings in their district for the same period of time 
| at $2 per one thousand cubic feet. 

| The Williamsburgh Gas-Light Company. 

By (ver order), 

C. F. Buiopeet, Secretary. 


FROM THE BROOKLYN COMPANY. 


Brooxtrn, May 31, 1878. 
Hon. James Howell, Mayor : 
| Dear Sir: The Brooklyn Gas.Light Company here- 
| by ask leave to amend their bid for supplying the city 
with gas from May 1, 1878, to January 1, 1879, and 
offer at the rate of $20 per annum for each lamp for 
gas consumed, which is at the rate of $1.824 cents 
per thousand feet for gas, $20. 





sister city New York obtain such services, then Brook- | Lighting and extinguishing......................... $3.65 
: -1y = : a . 7 , 1a . A 9a 
lyn will make the attempt to provide for lighting its Cleaning and repairing............-.ceceecceeeeeeeees 2.64 


dep: ndent of the existing gas companies, 


From the best information at my disposal J am led 


to the conclusion that twenty dollars per Jamp a year | 


Aa 1a , lie nilai ; i 
streets and public buildings in its own way, and in- | I 


For lamp Per YOREiery--0.ecrccscccerescssccscsccecess $26.29 
And for public buildings at the same rate per one 

thousand feet, yig., $1.824 cents. 

A. W. Benson, President 


nies respectively. Any resolution of this character, | 


The following correspondence accompanied the | 
I 


Dear Sir: Realizing your desire to reduce the ex- | 


[From the “ Detroit Free Press, ’’ May 28.) 
Street Lighting Once More. 


—= > -——__—_. 


Somebody who professes te be anxious for ‘‘ fair 
play,” has distribnted throughout the city a circular 
entitled ‘‘Street Lighting—New York vs. Detroit.” 
The anxiety of the author for fair play is not strong 
enough, however, to induce bim to affix his signature 
to the circular; and as the document is devoted ex- 
clusively to a plea for the use of illuminating gas in 
Detroit, at such prices as the manufacturers demand, 
and such incidental abuse of naphtha as the author 
deems necessary to bolster that plea, it may well be 
doubted whether the author has really any special 
desire for ‘‘ fair play.” 

The zircular referred to is carefully framed to avoid 
the appearance of being specially directed at facts 
| heretofore set forth in THe Free Press ; but it is so 
| clearly apparent that these facts are what the author 


| had in his mind, and what drove him to the compo- 


sition of his circular, that we make no apology for 
| analyzing his effort and showing, as we propose to 
do, that it is a studied attempt to mislead the citizens 
and taxpayers of Detroit. To understand fairly the 
subject in controversy, it should be borne in mind 
that Tue Free Press has urged the throwing open of 
| the whole street lighting to competition on the part 
of the naphtha companies, on the ground that only 
in that way can the gas companies be subjected to 


coropetition, as they have divided the vity between 
them, and are practically pledged not to compete. 
To show that competition may reasonably be relied 
on to produce a reduction in price, we have shown 
| the result in New York, where the larger portion of 
|the city—all below Thirty fourth street—is to be 
| lighted, so far as street lamps are concerned, for the 
year ending April 30, 1879, for $12 per lamp. The 
circular, as stated, is an elaborate effort to break the 
force of these facts. It begins with an admission 
that the statement of THe Frere Press in regard to 
the price paid for lighting street lamps is correct, 
but carefully avoids any reference to the very im- 
| portant fact that this price ($12 per post) includes 
lighting, cleaning and repairing. It then proceeds to 
| show that the street lamp contract does not include 
the lamps in the public parks, and that the latter are 
contracted for specially at the same rate for eight 
| months, as is paid for the street lamps for twelve. 
| As the number of park lamps in Detroit is inconsid- 
erable, it is not easy to see what bearing this has 
upon the comparison between the two cities ; but 
the author of the circular seems to regard it as im- 
portant, and we give the statement that he may have 
| no excuse for claiming that he has been treated un- 


| fairly. 

Following this is a statement which is either based 
upon gross ignorance, or is a willful attempt to mis- 
lead. ‘The author of the circular says: 


‘* Outside of the limited competing districts (which 
include, as we have shown, the whole of New York 
below Thirty-fou:th street) the city pays very remu- 
nerative prices, noticeably to the Central Gas-Light 
Company, $45 per burner per annum, and to the 
Suburban Gas-Light Company $59 per post per year, 
and these are the rates fixed this year for those com- 

| panies. 
| The impression sought to be conveyed here is, 
| that in the districts supplied by the two companies 
named there is no competition, and that the compa- 
nies put in proposals for the present year at the fig- 
ures named, which were accepted. The author of the 
circular carefully avoids saying this, but it is what he 
intends the citizens of Detroit to understand. The 
facts are that the two companies named supply dis- 
tricts which were known before their annexation to 
New York as Morrisania and West Farms, and that 
the lighting is done by them at the prices named, in 
pursuance of contracts made in 1871 for ten years, 
by the town officers of those places. ‘The rates, 
therefore, have not been ‘‘ fixed this year for those 
companies,” in any such sense as the author of the 
circular implies. And even if tho facts were other- 
otherwise, the high prices paid for gas in these,locali. 
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ties, where there is no competition, cannot be re- there are hundreds of citizens who have cheerfully | There is no competition between these companies 
garded as an argument against securing competition | humiliated themselves in the manner last described— | #8 Many suppose, but the New York Mutual Company 


in Detroit. On the contrary, it would be regarded 
by most persons having the welfare of the city at 
heart, as a strong argument in favor of securing such 
competition. 


The author of the circular is still less candid, if pos- 
sible, in assuming that competition between bidders 
for gas and bidders for naphtha is impracticable, be- 
cause the former are restricted by ordinance to sup- 
plying a certain quality of light, while the naphtha 
bidders are free from any restrictions. Here again 
the example of New York is of service. When pro- 
posals were advertised for in that city no difficulty 
was experienced in so framing the advertisement as 
to put gas bidders and naphtha bidders on terms of 
exact equality. The specifications upon the basis of 
which the bids were made provided, that if illuminat- 
ing gas should be the material used, it should be of 
sixteen candle-power, and be burned in burners of a 
sapacity to burn and actually burning three feet pes 
hour. Ifany other material shonld be used, the spe- 
cifications required that the quality of light produced 
should be equal to the quality (by photometrical test) 
produced by sixteen candle cal gas consumed in bur- 
ners burning three feet per hour. The bidders for 
illuminating gas knew, therefore, precisely what they 
were bidding against, and the naphtha bidders knew 
just what they were required to do. There would be 
no difficulty whatever in so framing the specifications 
for lighting as to give the two kinds of bidders the 
same chance here. This disposes effectually of the 
specious pretense, presented in three or four different 
forms in the circular referred to, that there can be no 
honorable, equitable competition between all bidders 
in Detroit. There is no possible ground, indeed, for 
the making of such a pretense, except in the interest 
of the gas companies; and as these have done their 
best to deprive the citizens of Detroit of all the bene- 
fits derivable from honorable, equitable competition, 
they can scarcely be regarded as the best authorities 
on the subject of such competition. 

As for the statement made in the circular that the 
use of naphtha lamps in Harlem (where a contract 
has been made for 500) has been ‘strongly protested 
against by property holders, it may be true, though 
the general character of the circular and the fact that 
it is anonymous, make all its statements suspicious. 
But if the reference is to the protest made when the 
contract was signed, we have the authority of Mayor 
Ely, of New York, as reported in the New York 
Herald of May 5th, that it was made at the instiga- 
tion of the Harlem Gas-Light Company. This is easy 
to believe in view of the fact that all the complaint 
and protest against naphtha in this comes froma 
similar source. The sum of the whole matter is, that 
while nobody would choose the naphtha light in pref- 
erence to the light from illuminating gas, it both 
could be had at the same price, there is a growing 
disposition all over the country to use the former 
when it can be obtained at a price appreciably lower 
than the latter. As an evidence of this it may be 
stated that the light has just been introdnced into 
Williamsburgh, New York, and a contract made for 
lighting 3,148 street lamps with it. That the light it 
gives is perfectly satisfactory, hundreds cf our citi- 
zens can testify from actual observation; and there 
is no doubt whatever that those who furnish it can 
be held to quite as rigid a responsibility, in respect 
to quantity and quality of light, as the gas companies 
ever have been orcan be. Ina word, there is no 
reason, short of a too tender regard for the gas com- 
panies, in respect to every street lamp in the city. 


The ‘‘ humiliation” of using naphtha is an inven- 
tion of those who manufacture illuminating gas; and 
they will probably be ready with a similar charge 
against the electric light when that comes into use, 
az it shortly must. There is certainly no more hu- 
miliation in burning naphtha on the streets, where it 
is perfectly satisfactory and perfectly safe, than thore 
is in using kerosene in our houses and factories 
where the safety, at least, is still undetermined. Yet 


if it is humiliation—rather than pay the price charged 
for illuminating gas. If the gas companies will ligkt 
| the streets in these times, when economy is so im- 
| peratively necessary, for the same price that the naph- 


tha bidders will, quantity and quality of light being 


the same, the former ought to have the contract. But | 


if they will not, the taxpayers will submit cheerfully, 
if not joyfully, to any humiliation there may be in the 
naphtha light. 
STREET LIGHTING. 
NEW YORK V8, DETROIT. 

Partial and garbled statements as to the lighting of 
the public lamps in New York city having been fre- 
quently published, which are caleulated to deceive 
many readers; it seems well advised to publish the 
terms, conditions, etc., of the bids made by the seve- 
ral companies bidding, and some of the points in the 
contracts subsequently made between them and the 
city. 

The following are the bids received and opened 
April 24, 1878, for one year from May Ist, 1878: 


rs | | 
< | 
28| 3| =| 3 aS 
Company. oy ic: S a2 z wlan 
as 82 selag/agirs 
@ABISEISR Ge GR ZS 
Sid | |S Id ld IA 
Manhattan......... 12 00/1 50/1 50/8 50/3 50) 10 | 10 
OW OER ie 66cc.<.: 12 00/1 50\)1 50/3 50\3 50) 10 | 10 
Mutual...... einai (16 65)1 1 3. 3 8 8 
Municipal.......... 20 00/1 50:1 503 50/13 50 10 | 10 
Metropolitan...... 19 50)2 2 8 18 8 8 
Harlem........ese0./21 00/3 3 { 14 10 | LO 
» ee 33 00) 1 1 |2 50/1 50, 8 8 
N. Y. and N. J. 
Globe gas-light 
Company ......./20 00 L 501 50/3 50/3 50) 10 8 


j | 


We find the following official action was taken on 
these propositions : 

**Mayor Ely, Comptroller Kelly and Commissioner 
Campbell, acting as a gas commission, met at the 
City Hall on Wednesday last, and opened proposals 
for furnishing all public lamps on the streets und ave- 
nues of tho city with gas from May 1, 1878, to April 
30, 1879.” 

It will be here observed that the phrase ‘‘ public 
’ as employed, has reference to the ‘‘ public 
lamps on the streets and avenues of the city” only. 

On the following day, to say— 


lamps, 


‘On the 25th, the commission awarded the follow- 
ing contracts for furnishing gas to the city, from May 
1, 1878, to April 39, 1879: 

To New York Gas Company, all the lamps south of 
Grand street, at $12 each; Manhattan Gas Company, 
for all the lamps between Grand and Thirty-fourth 
streets, at $12; Metropolitan Gas Company for a por- 
tion of the lamps between 'Thirty-fourth and Seventy- 
ninth streets, at $10.50; New York Mutual Gas Com- 
pany, fora portion of the lamps between Thirty-fourth 
and Seventy-nintt, streets, $16.65; Harlem Gas Com- 
pany, for the lamps between Seventy-ninth street and 
Harlem river, excepting 500 lamps awarded the New 
York and New Jersey Globe Gas Compony, at $10 ; 
Yonkers Gas Company, for seventy-two lamps at 
Riverdale, in the Twenty-fourth ward, at $33; New 
York and New Jersey Globe Gas Company, for 500 
lamps between Seventy-ninth street and Harlem river 
at $20.” 

(In reference to the Naphtha lamps in Harlem, it 
might be interesting to note that a monster petition, 
signed by many thousands of Harlem property hold- 
ers was presented, protesting against the use of the 
Naphtha lamps, setting forth rhat it had depreciated 
the value of investments in property, reduced the rate 
of rents for the best class of tenements, and that ij 
was fast depopulating the district of the better living 
class of citizens; and that the use of Naphtha lamps 
was limited to very sparsely peopled localities. ) 

To the New York and Manhattan Companies were 
awarded contrscts for lighting street lamps in their 
respective territories as described, To the Metropoli- 
tan Company a portion of the street lamps in its dis- 
trict. 








competes more or less with each of them ; hence we 

| find that company awarded ‘‘a portion of the lamps ” 
| in the district of the Metropolitan Company, all per- 
| haps that it could now reach with the street Uains as 
| laid, it being the lowest bidder in that district. 

It is also of record that at the same meeting of this 
Gas Commission for the city of New York: 

‘*Bids were also opened as follows, for lighting 
lamps on the public parks, from Muy 1 to December 
ol, 1878. 

‘**New York Gas-Ligh} Comprny, 
Metropolitan Gas-Light Company, § 
| Matual Gas Light Company, $16.05; 
| Light Company. $13.42.” 






$12 per lamp ; 
: New York 
Harlem Gas 


| 
| 


| Here it will be observed that the ‘‘publie lamps’ 
| in the parks (a very lage proportion of the ‘‘ public 
| lamps ” in New York were subject to proposals for 
| the current year, that is, the balance of it from May 
11, to the 


quite the same per post for eight months as for a full 


December 31, inclusive), and bids were 
> ° 7 

year orf the street lamps, in some instances, exactly 

the same. 

ce for 


‘* for one 


of the 
this year” (that is, the balance of it) and 


A somewhat similar confusion terms 


year,” occurs in all the published reports of the open- 





ing of proposals for suppiying the public demand for 


gas in the city of Brooklyn, that have reached here, 


except one which reads as follows : 


Tue Gas Proposats 1s Brooxityn.—The Board of 
City Works to-day opened and announced the follow 
ing bids for lighting the streets and public buildings 
for the remaining eight months of the year : 

Brooklyn Gas-Light Company—$18.25 per street 
lamp. Public buildings, $2 per 1000 enbie feet. 

People’s —$19 per lamp. Public buiidings, $2. 

Citizen’s—$19 per lamp. Public buildings, $2 

Nassau—$19 per lamp. Public buildings. $2.15. 

Metropolitan—$19 per lamp. Public buildings, 
P2.15, 

Williamsburg 
$2,15. 

New York and New Jersey Globe Gas-Light Com- 
pany offered to furnish gas gonorated from naphtha, 
for the district now supplied by the Williamsburgh 
Gas-Light Co., at the rate of $23 per lamp a year. 

All of the bids include the ligiting, cleaning and 
repairing of street lamps. The figures of the local 
gas-light companies are somewhat lower than here- 
tofore. The average being $19 per lamp for eight 
months, the amount per lamp by the year would be 
between $28 and $29, while the price now paid is 
$30.25, clearly showing that by the term, ‘‘ the year,’ 
as used by many, the remaining portion of this year 
was all that is included. 


15. 
1d. 


$19, per lamp. Public buildings, 


In a portion of New York city there is competition 
in the supplying of gas lights, and in that portion, as 
the result, this year, for the first, the city has receiy- 
ed very low bids for street lighting, the prices pro- 
posed in such competiting district being only one- 
third the rate paid in the same localities last year, and 
less than one-fourth the amont paid this vear in some 
parts of the city. Outside of the limited competing 
districts, the city pays very remunerative prices, no- 
ticeably to the Cental Gas-Light Company, $45 per 
burner per annum, and to the Suburban Gas-Light 
Company $50 per post per year, aud these are the 
rates fixed this year for those companies. 

But the query naturally arises, what has all this to 
do with public lighting in Detroit? Nothing what- 
ever. There is no similarity in the cases or circum- 
stances; nor is it claimed that the street lamps in the 
two cities consume equal quantities of gas per post 
They do not by any means. Many other conditions 
are widely different. Noone should attempt to claim 
the result in a portion of New York city of a bitter 





compejition between rival companies as any criterion 
for prices in Detroit, when it is not so claimed in the 
non-competing districts of the city where it exists. It 


is only a present advantage the city of New York en- 
joys, by reason ofa conflict between rival corpora- 
| tions doing business within its limits, which advan- 


‘ : 
| parties without regard to the city or its advantages. 


tage will terminate at the pleasure of the contesting 


It might as well be argued that because rival steamers 





carried passengers from New York to Albany, on the 
Hudson, for 124 cents each, that our Cleveland steam- 
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Tey Ne es ; SEs F 
ers should not charge over 10 cents each passage be-| ‘‘ One thousand tons of metal,” within eight months, 


tween Cleveland and Detroit. and furnish state-room | 
aud meals also. 

As having a bearing upon public lighting in this 
city, it would be much more pertinent, or to the 
point, to refer to what has been done here during a 
similar confiict between gas companies. 

Street lamps in this city have been disconnected 
from the mains of one company and connected with 
those of another, not as in New York, at $8 cr $10 
each, but free of cost to the city, and gas supplied to 
tiem at much lower rate than any price ever yet 
touched in New York city. Why not argue fron this 
better, more familiar home data, than to attempt to 
say what must be done here, because something of 
like general character is done in some wards in New 
York? Why not? Because it draws attention totbe 
fact that Detroit has already discounted New York in 
this particular, and bas heretofore gathered and en- 
joyed a most beautiful harvest from the battlefield of 
contending gas companies; and some conscientious 
people might be awakened to the conclusion that the 
city had sufficiently fattened upon the losses of her 
two most extensive, her chief and most important in- 
dustries, which it should be her pride, as well as her 
better policy to protect and encourage as even-handed 
justice demands, rather than, yielding to ill-timed 
clamor, seek their embarrassment and destructior. 

The Common Council are publicly urged to adver- 
tise for proposals for “‘ lighting street lamps,” and 
award contract to the lowest bidder per post per 
month or per year, as the case may be. 

An advertissment for tenders or proposals by the 
city, generally pre-supposes an honorable, equitable 
competition between all Lidders, and in justics those 
conditions should be the very foundation of avery 
request by it for competiting offers; but no such 
spirit of equity exists in the arguments and advice 
publicly given the Council on this question of street 
lighting. 

The gas companies, better qualified than auy others 
by their large investments of capital in extensive 
weans and facilities for doing just that particular ser- 
vice, are restricted by ordinance tc supplying a cer- 
tain quality of light, and this restriction is binding 
upon them under an advertisement for proposals whe- 
ther mentioned therein or not. 

As bidders they are under specified and onerous 
restrictions and regulations, and are asked to bid in 
competition (?) wich others free from such restric- 
tions and regulations. 

Were the actual conditions expressed in the adver- 
tisement the Councii is publicly urged to make ‘for 
lig'iting street lamps,” it would read somewhere as 
follows : 


‘*Proposals will be received for lighting street 
lamps for six months, following Ist of July next ; and 
it will, however, be remembered, that should either 
of the gas companies become proponents hereunder, 
they shall be required to supply each street lantern 
with not less than fourteen sperm candies of standard 
size and weight (or an equivalent) each night of 
lighting, while all other bidders may supply each 
street lantern with one or more of such described 
sperm candles (or an equivalent) each night of light- 
ing, and the contracts shall be awarded to the lowest 
responsible bidders per post, for the term mentioned.” 





and further provide in the advertisements that 
**should the firms of Q. & Co., or B. & Co., or either 
of them become bidders, they shall be required to 
supply pure gold, but any and all other bidders may 
furnish lead, iron or avy other metal; and the con- 
tract shall be awarded to the bidder proposing the 
lowert price per ton of metal.” 

Could any alderman expect that either Q. & Co., or 
B. & Co., would bid under such conditions ? 

Yet this is an exact parallel to the course, publicly 
and with well feigned earnestness, urged upon the 
Council in regard to street lighting. It should be re- 
garded as insulting to the intelligence of that body, 
ana as a satire upon its sense of justice. 

If the city wants gold let it advertise for gold, if it 
desires lead let it ask for lead. 

If the Council wish to light the street lamps with 
fourteen candles in each lantern (or the equivalent) 
let it so advertise. If but one candle or its equiva- 
lent is wanted, let the fact appear in the advertise- 
ments. 

If the city wants gas-light let it advertise for gas: 
but if it wants naphtha lamps let it advertise for 
them; or for either in certain specified localities if it 
desire to use both ; but in no case should it make the 
useless attempt, by use of general terms to create 
competition between specific articles, between which 
there exists by nature no such relations. 

Detroit, May 24, 1878. Farr Puay. 





[From the New Haven Journal, May 28.) 
The Union Gas-Light Company. 


THE STOCK HELD BY THE COLLAPSED TOWNSEND BAV- 
INGS BANK, OF NEW HAVEN, SOLD FoR $210,000, 
— 

The Townsend bank depositors are interested in 
the fact that the Receivers have succeeded in selling 
the bank’s interest in the Kuickerbocker Gas-Light 
Company of New York for the sum of $210,000, and 
a few days ago the money was received, which gives 
the bank over two thirds of the sum necessary with 

which to pay another 10 per cent. dividend. 

Tbs Knickerbocker Gas-Light Company stock is, 
perhaps, more familiarly known to the depositors un- 
der another name. When this bank was placed in 
the hands of Receivers there stond on the books an 
entry showing that the bank owned $500,000 worth 
of the bonds of the Uuion Gas-Light Company of 
New York. This sum represented the entire amount 
of bonds issued, and gave the bank a first mortgage 
on the property. The property as an asset was nn- 
productive, as there had never been laid any gas 
pipes, and consequently the works had never run. 
The property is located near Fort Schuyler, at the en- 
trance of New York harbor. A retort and other build- 
ings had »een erected. The Bank Commissioner, in 
appraising placed the value at about $300,000. Opini- 
on differed as to its value, and the Receivers were 
stoutly opposed in their claims on the property, and 
litigation ensued, ending at iast in the foreclosure of 
the property by the Receivers in behalf of the bond. 
holders. Under the laws of New York the property 
bad to be offered at auction, and the Receivers bid it 
in, and then a reorganization of the company was 





Is it possible for any ore to claim that such pro-| 


ceedings would be fair, equitable or just? 
exactly what the Council is publicly urged to do. 


Let the question be further illustrated without ref- | 


erence to gas light, for there are in all cities, and in 
all walks of life, a class who become monymaniac on 
the mention of the word gas, and who at once become 
oblivious of all sense of justice or fairness in relation 
to all that pertains to that modern convenience, its 
supply or its use. 

Suppose there to be in the city two firms of very 
extensive dealers in metals, Messrs. Q. & Co, and 
Messrs. B. & Co..if you please, and these firms are 
the only ones dealing largely in the precious metals, 


and the only parties that could fill a large orde: within | 


a year. Now also, suppose that the Common Coun- 


cil advertise for proposals to supply the city with 


This is | 


had, aud the new name of the Knickerbocker Gas- 


Statistics of Albertite. 
BY JAMES MACFARLANE. 





New Brnnswick, Nova Scotia, possesses a mine of 
a new and beautiful substance, analogous to coal, 
called Albertite, which is deserving of notice at least 
as one of the curiosities of our subject. It is situated 
at Hillsborough, on Peticodiac river, in Albert county, 
near the head of the Bay of Fandy. Albertite is used 
in the manufacture of oil and gas, yielding one hun- 
dred gallons of crude oil per ton, or 14,500 cubic feet 
of gas of superior illuminating power. It was dis- 
covered in 1849, and there were 56,289 tons of it ex- 
ported to the United States in three years, from 1873 
to 1865. 
Unlike coal, it is found in a true vein, or filling a 
crevice in the rocks, and most authorities now agree 
in considering the substance as a variety of asphalt, 
or a solid hydrocarbon, originally fluid, like petrole- 
um, and derived from the decomposition of vegetable 
or animal prodncts. Formerly it was regarded by 
different authors as a true coal, an asphaltic coal, and 
ajet. It is a new material, intermediate between the 
most bituminous coals and the asphalts, and is found 
in the lower carboniferous formations. It has a beau- 
tiful and singular appearance, having a resplendent 
resinous iustre, a perfect conchoidal fracture, and it 
is perfectly free frum mineral charcoal, and lines of 
impure coal or earthy matter. It is, however, divi- 
ded into prismatic pieces by a great number of smooth, 
divisional planes, proceeding from wall to wall. 

Albertite coal (or solidified petroleum, as it is some. 
times improperly called), is also found in Ritchie 
county, West Virginia, where it is culled grahamite 
or Ritchie mineral. 

According to official documents of Canada, the fol- 
lowing aie the shipments of albertite, for the twelve 
years from 1863 to 1874: 


$068.......... 36000 Game, 1060...6....0. 17,000 tons. 
eee 19,300 tons. 1870......... - 6,000 tons, 
| re FR i ¢ ee 5,500 tons. 
+, ere Rs) > 5,000 tons. 
1GBTZ..ccccccce 10COe COME, «= - TB TB. cs cease - 6,000 tons. 
eer 12,400 tons. 1874 7,000 tons, 

MR isckctvene hte vanxentalaevkheace 154,800 tons. 


Calculated from the royalty paid, there were mined 
before the year 1863, 22,492 tons, making the total 
production, 177,292 tons, since the discovery of the 
Albertite, in 1849. 

‘The marked decrease in the amount reported since 
1869, has been due partly to extensive fires in the 
mines, and partly to a great diminution in ths size of 
the vein. It variesfrom one to fourteen feet in thick- 
ness, and is placed almost vertically in the ground. It 
has been mined fo a depth of 1,162 fect.—Saward’s 
Coal Trade Journal, 








Setting a Boiler.—lIn setting a boiler the loca- 
tion should be as near the engine as possible, and 
free from exposure to currents of air, and should af- 
ford convenient access to the flues and fill-pipe con- 
nections and general convenience to the fireman, If 
possible, an outbuilding should be selected. As it is 
important to keep the boilers level and to maintain a 
uniform water-line, good foundations must be assur- 
ed. ‘The side walls must be 12 to 16 inches thick ; 





| Light Company was adopted. Now the Receivers 
| have sold the property at the figure named above, 
($210,000) to parties who wanted to get contrel of it 
| so as to complete the works and prosecute the busi- 
ness. 


| the buyers, who might not want it known at present. 
| The Receivers say their estimate of the value of the 
| property was pronounced as wild by prominent gen- 
tlemen of this city, and Mr. Doolittle is credited with 


| an excellent one for the depositors, and obtained in | 


by the Receivers fer the present, for the benefit of | 4.54 of cast iron. 


saying that the Receivers have well earned all the | boilers. 
money they have got for their labors as Receivers in | 
this transaction alone, they regarding the bargain as | tached. 


the furnace and front well lined with fire-brick ; the 
| top should be covered with brick, and the steam deme 
| end pipes with felt or other material, to prevent radi- 
ation. If the boilers are not suspended, the front end 


The names of the parties buying are kept quiet | should rest on the fire front and the back end on a 


If a mud drum is used, it should 
have a rest of good masonry, but the weight of the 
boiler must not be sustained by it. The stand-pipe 

| hould not be used for supporting and supplying the 

It makes a joint in an inaccessible place and 

| is liable to leak and rust the sheet to which it is at- 

If a mud drum is not used, supply into the 

back end of the boiler with wrought iron pipe, using 


the face of much opposition on an asset which the | the same pipe for supply and blow-off. A new fur- 


as comparatively worthless. 
| $80,000 more is recived, promise to de 
| 40 per cent. dividend.-—/V. Y. Times, May 31. 


officers of the Union Gas-Light Company pronaunced | nace wall is liable to crack. This should be repaired 


The Receivers, when | at once, I 3 
lare another | erings should be kept in perfect order.—Mining and 


And at all times the furnace walls and cov- 


| Sei, Press, 
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cations with their names and address in full—not for public- 
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6A New Method for Producing Cheap Heat- 
ing Gas for Domestic and Manufacturing 
Purposes.” 


Orrice Natronat Coat Gas Co.,  ) 
320 anp 322 Broanway, N. Y. 
June 5, 1878. ) 


Mr. Editor: I notice a lengthy article in your last 
Journal (June 3rd) entitled, ‘*‘A New Method for 
Producing Cheap Heating Gas for Domestic and Man- 
ufacturing Purposes, by 8. W. Davies, A. R. 5S. M.” 

Before proceeding ta describe this ‘* new method,” 
the article says, ‘‘It has long been known that if 
steam be passed over coke or charcoal heated to red- 
ness, a decomposition of the steam takes place, hy- 
drogen (H), corbonic oxide (CO), carbonic anhy- 
dride (CO,), anda small proportion of marsh gas 
(CH,) being produced. 
by volume of the mixed gas produced in this way is, 


The composition per cent. 


according to Langlois’s analysis 

H = 54.52 CO = 31.86 CO, 
according to Franklaud’s, 

H = 56.9 CO = 29.3 CO; = 

It is evident, therefore, from these analyses, that 


- 12 CH, = 


1.62 
33s 


we have here a very important heating gas, could w® 
succeed in producing it in considerable quantities 
economically.” 

The above extract shows the object of the new me- 
thod. Then as to the apparatus we are told, ‘the 
generator consists of a hollow cylindrical body or case, 
made for convenience, at present, of wrought or cast 
iron,” 

We next get an idea of how the gas is produced, 
Yhe article says, ‘‘If nowthe tap in front of the 
blast-pipe be opened, this superheated steam will 
pass down the small pipe outside the generator and 
blow with considarable force into the blast-pipe, car- 
rying with it, by its induction action, « stream of sir. 
By properly apportioning the size of the steam jet to 
the internal diameter of the coil, a constant supply 
of superheated steam is obtained, aod, ss a matter of 
course, a continuous blast of air ensnred.” 

We thus find that the heating gas produced by this 
new method is the product of steamand air. Weare 
then furnished with analyses of this gas, showing its 
composition. I quote one of these— 


*“CO= 22.6 

H= 10.0 

CH,= 4.9 

CO,= 4.5 

N 58.0 
100.0” 


So it appears that 58 per cent. of this gas is nitro- 
gen. But as nitrogen is inert in its properties, and 
it is not inflammable ; but on the contrary, ‘‘ durn- 
ing bodies are at onoe extinguished, when immersed 
in it,” as scientists infoim us, it is difficult to under- 
stand how it can be of any use or benefit in gas for 
heating purp2ses. We know that it forms about four- 
fifths of the bulk of the air, and isa good diluent to 
reduce the too energetic qualities of the oxygen. Bat 
when the most energetic heat, with the least cost is 
the object, there can be no good rearon for putting a 
water-soaked log with your kindling wood, into your 
oven to heat it. It is true the log will increase the 
bulk; but it not only will not burn, but it absorbs 
a portion of the heat from the dry, inflammable kind- 
ling wood. Inthe same manner the 42 per cent. of 
the inflammable part of the gas under this new me- 
thod, would be more valuable for heating purposes, 
without the bydrogen than with it. 

The inventor of the above new method is a great 
way behind in producing water gas, either for heat- 
ing or lighting purposes. He does not seem yet to 
understand what has been already fully demonstrated. 





sufficient to rapidly and perfectly decompose steam. | 
| 
gas, for either heating or ligating purpose, consists in | 


first raising the steam to the highest possible degree | 
of dryness, and then to pass it, in finely divided jets, | 


through a body of anthraszite coal, heated to white- | 


that the best clay retorts will stand without injury. 
3. No per cent. of airthat can be avoided should 
be allowed to enter any gas used for lighting or heat- 
It is a vile adulteration and all adul- 
terations are impositions. 


| 
: 
ing purposes | 


| 


ago, when with small jets, a stone oven could be | 
But 
it was with water gas made under the Amertcan sys- 


heated in five minutes, sufficient to bake bread. 





| 
tem, the analyses thereof showing its composition to | 


be as follows : | 
MH = 59.87, CO 36.29, CH, 6.84. 

The high calorific intensity of the flame of this gas | 

is, therefore, apparent, and before this can be ex- 

ceeded by any gas, something far better than 85 per 

cent. of nitrogen must be produced. 

H. P. Aen. 





Gas-Light Antelligence. 


OUR EXCHANGES. 


United States. 
[ Hngineering News. } 
Cost or Street LiGHTinG 1n Cuicaco.—Chicago’s 
estimate for street lighting the present year is $325,- 
000. 


NuMBER oF StreEET Lamps 1N Worcester, Mass.— 
Worcester, Mass., bas 675 gas lamps and 619 paso- 
line ; total, 1,204, maintained at an annual average 
cost of $20 each. 


San Francisco CoMPpiaIninc.—San Francisco pa- 
pers continue to complain about the ‘‘ frightful gas 
monopoly ’’ in that city. 


THe Gas Question aT Watts Watia, W. T.— 
This is the state of the gas question as Walla Walla, 
W. T., as set forth inthe Union: This city is blessed 
by many manufacturers of non-burning gas, but no 
person or company has yet seriously undertaken to 
introduce an article that will burn and give light. 
Won't some one do so? 

Proposition To Licutr Waco, 'sexas.—Tbe City 
Council of Waco, Texas, accepts the {gas company’s 
proposition for one year, the gas company to furnish 
gas equal to 18 candles at $4 each post per month, 
and to light, extinguish and keep in repair; streets 
to be lighted every night except four nights nearest 
full moon. 

A New Gas Company.—A new company has been 
organized to build a coal-gas works for Dennison, 
Texas ; capital $30,000. The officers are Samuel A. 
Miller, President, Louisville; A. B. Bowman, West 
Louisville, Secretary. Operations will be commenced 
at once, and fine works are promised. The city was 
formerly lighted by a coal oil works, which has been 
abandoned. 


WakzrkEN, On10, Gas-Ligur Co.—The committee 
appointed to confer with the Warren, Obio, Gus-Light 
Company, made their report at the meeting of the 
Council held on the 22nd ult., the substance of which 
was set forth in a proposition from the company, ag 
follows: To sell their works to the city for $30,000 in 
cash, or bonds bearing six per cent. jnterest; ar to 
reduce the price to $2.50 per thousand feet for the 





1. That no iron can standa high degree of heat | city, and $2. 
| was asked to 


| light. 
lit up during the evening by means of kerosene lamps, 
requiring the time of several attendants to keep them 


75 to private consumers. The compan7 


reduce to $1.50. The whole subject 


2. That the greatest economy in producing water | was laid on the table till the next meeting. 


@, ae 2 
A NEW GAS-LIGHT COMPANY. 


Coney Island has become one of the most attract- 


Commercial Advertiser ] 


| ness, or under the highest heats, without variation, | jye watering places of the country, and is to be far 


| ther improved this season by the introduction of gas- 


Heretofore the Brighton of America sas been 


| in order, causes losses in the continued breaking of 
The inventor of the new method seems to think | Jamp glasses, and especially endangering the safety 
that the idea of using water gas for fuel originated | of ail the buildings through tire; for the botels are 
with him, whereas it was fully tested here nine years all of so inflammable a nature, that if one should be 
burned down throngh accident on a gusty night or 
day, the whole would be swallowed up by the flames, 


with very little probability of escape. This d.nger, 


with other considerations, have led to the 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A GAS COMPANY, 

the works of which are located near the Boulevard at 
Coney*Islaud, and already over two miles of main 
have been laid up and down the Island, and partially 
along the Ocean Parkway. 
the season at this now favorite watering place on or 
about the middle of June, the Kirgs County Gas- 
Light Company expect to have their connections lnid 
down with all the hotels by that time, besides having 
the drives and streets lit up. As the price of the gas 
is only to be $2.50 per thousand feet, it is estimated 
that with the reduction of the premiums of insurance, 


As it is proposed to open 


the lessened necessity of attendance, and the saving 
in breakage, that the expense of the gas will very 
little, if any, exceed the cost of the oil illumination, 
An accidental breaking 
of a lamp might cause a great conflagration, while no 


besides being so much safer, 


danger is likely to be experienced in 
THE USE OF GAS. 

It is believed that by thus lighting up the Island 
with gas, the business during the evening will be so 
largely increased that, in this alone, the additional 
cost, ifany, of the better light will be overcome by 
the extra profits thus gained bythe hotel keepers. 
The business men of New York rarely have an oppor- 
tunity to visit Coney Island jin the afternoon, but 
could casily meet their wives and families at dinner 
in the evening; and when the place is lit up with 
gas, and the police arranyements are carried out as 
they were last season, they will have no hesitation in 
allowing their families to go alone to the beach dur- 
ing the day, and then join with them in the amuse- 
ments of the evening, which will consist of 

OPEN-AIR CONCERTS, ETC. 

‘The gas company does not. however, depend upon 
Coney Island alone for its business. Underan act of 
the Legislature all the lower part of Kings County, 
including the towns of New Utrecht and Gravesend, 
has heen laid ont in streets, and is rapidly growing 
up. The company having received the right to lay 
down gas pipes tbrougnout these townships, work- 
meu aro engaged in preparing for the lighting up of 
the King’s Highway, Ocean Parkway. the village of 
Gravesend, already well populated, and other similar 
places, inc'uding all the private residences along the 
route to the Leach. The gas works are so located 
that these localities can be easily supplied with the 
gas, at the same rate of charge as in the city of 
Brooklyn. 


Great Britain. 

' Gas Worxs in Mancuester, Enc.—There is one 
gas works in Manchester, England, owned by the 
city corporation. There are 8,601 public lamps, which 
burn 3,6664 hours per annum, each at the rate of 
four cubic feet per hour; they are 120 to 150 feet 
japart, The standard is 20 candles. The Jength of 
gas mains is 5454 miles; 71,775 meters are in use ; 
2,070,115,300 cubic feet are annually made. 


LiverpooL Unirep Gas-Licue Co.—Liverpool, 





Eng., bas one gas-light company, known aa the Li. 
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erpool United Gas-Light Company. They have ten 
thousand public lamps which are lighted hy the com- 
pavy; they burn 3,620 hours per annum each and 
consume four cubic feet per hour; they are 180 feet | 
apart. The average illuminating power is said to be | 
20 candles, that being the limit fixed by law; 65,000 | 
meters are in use; 2,000 million feet are made annu- | 
ally. The capital stock of this company is £1,068,728. 
Thirty-five shillings is charged per lamp per year, and 
thirteen shillings for the lighting. The price :o con- 
sumers is three shillings per thousand feet. 





Gas Fittings on Hire. 
ee ee 

The Directors of the Sheppy Gas Company have 
introduced a new feature into their plans of opera 


tion, which, we think, might be advantageously ex- 


tended, viz., the supply of gas fittings on hire, on 
the ‘‘ three years system ” of hire and purchase. 

From a circular whiosh they have issued to their 
consumers we make the following extracts, which 
mvy be of use in other localities in which it may be 
desired to adopt the plan : 

‘*The Directérs believe that, from its cheapness 
and comfort, the use of gas in ordinary dwelling- 
h-uses would be much more generally adopted, if it 
were not for the first expense of providing fittings, 
and the 
change of residence, 


in case of 
To obviate this difficulty, they 
provide all the necessary fittings in private houses at 
a small quartarly rent, giving the consumer the op- 
Half 
the amount paid for hire iv deducted from the orig- 
inal price if the fittings are subsequently purchased. 

‘“*If the fittings are not retaincl in use for twelve 
months, a charge for labor in fitting and removing 
will be made. 


inconvenience of their removal 


tion of purchase at any time, at a fixed price. 


**In hired houses, as a protection to the property 
of the company. a consent from the owner to permit 
the fixing and removal of the gas fittings will be re- 
quired. 
or his agent, is provided by the company. 

‘* The charge for the hire of meters 1s for 2 lights, 
6d. ; 3 lights, 9d. ; 

** The cost of fittings for 2 lights, 1 in each gronnd 


A priuted form for signature by the owner, 


and 5 lights 1s. per quarter. 


floor roum, is about 30s., adcording to the description 
of gas fittings required. 

‘The charge for the hire of fittings of the purchas- 
ing value, not exceeding $1 10s., is 9d. per quarter; 
and so on, at the rate of 
6d. per quarter for every £1 selling value ; 


£2 value, 1s. per quarter : 


or 

‘** Subject to exceptional circumstances, the charge 
for the hire of fittings for 2 lights will be 94. per | 
quarter, increased by 3d. per quarter for every addi- 
tional light. 

**In cases where fittings are required for shorter 
periods than one year, special rites of hire will be 
given. 

*t Globes and shades are not supplied on hite ; these | 
are charged for, if required, at ls. each and upwards. 

‘*No charge will be made for repair of fittings on 
hire, except in cases of breakage or damage other than 
ordinary wear. 

** Since the introduction of this system, in 1867, 
over 250 honses in Sheerness have been fitted up on 
hire, and the number is constantly increasing. 

** As a guide to those unacquainted with the usual 
cost of burning gas, it may be stated that the burning 
of one light will, with proper precaution against | 
waste, cost about £1 10s. for the year, or about 1d. | 
per night, summer with winter. 7’his must net, how- | 
ever be taken as indicating a flzed price, as the cost is | 
solely regulated by the size of the light used, and the 
number of hours it is burned. 





The price above given | 


is only instanced as that which will, with care, and 
under ordinary circumstances, afford a light many 
times superior to that to be had either from candles | 
or oil; beside, in winter time, effecting a great say- 
ing of fuel for warming purposes. 


‘‘ene ‘THREE YEARS SYSTEM’ OF HIRE AND PURCHASE. | 


‘By the ordinary system, owing to the small charge | 
for hire, the fittings must be in use twenty years be- | 


| fore they become the actual property of the hirer. As 


it is found that many consumers would prefer put- 
chasing their gas fittings within ashorter period, the 
company are prepared to supply fittings of the same 
kind as those usually provided on hire, to be paid for 
in three years, by twelve equal quarterly payments, 
thus : 

Fittings, value £1 10s., 12 payments of 2s. 6d. per qr. 


ef £2 0s., - Sa. 4d. “** 
ss £2 10s., $s 4s. 2d, 
£3 0s., Re 5s. Od. 


And so on in proportion. 

These fittings, it must be understood, remain the 
property of the company until the twelve payments 
are completed, but if returned to, or removed by the 
company in good condition, at any time after six 
quarterly payments have been made, one half of the 
amount of such payments vill be returned. In all 
other respects the ordinary conditions on which fit- 
tings are supplied on hire will apply to those provi 
ded on the ‘ three years system.’ 

** Consumers who now hire fittings on the old terms 
may purchase them on the ‘three years system,’ at 
the original value. less one half the hire previously 
paid by them. 


‘*A pamphlet illustrating the economy, cleanliness, 


| and safety of the use of gas in all classes of dwellings, 


is to be had gratis, on application at the office; also 
any further information required respecting the hire 
of gas fittings, etc. 

**(4as cooking-stoves of improved construction, for 
baking, roasting, boiling, etc., are supplied and fixed 
on hire, at the rate of 63. per annum and upwards 
according to size, ete."— London Jour. Gas-Lighting. 





The Gas Burner Man. 


i -—— 


Upon almost evsry dayin the week my sanctum 
sanctorum is invaded by some individual anxicus to 
display a new toy, an invention for growing potatoes 
withont soil, or some eqnal y desirable invention, 
which he is willing to dispose of for a mere matter of 
money—money paid upon the spot, Oftentimes the 
obstrusive stranger belongs to the gentler sex, and I 
have frequently to seize my hat, and after boldly, 


|and yet sinfully, departing from my usual path of 


truth, to rush forth and await the exhaustion of my 
visitor's patience. It is indeed no exaggeration when 
I say that fortwo mortal hours I have beat a tattoo 
with my impatient feet (and during that length of 


time have certainly not improved my reputation for 


| the possession of an equable temperament) ere a lady 
| in decent black would come forth and allow me to re- 


Even when this desirable result was 
attained, I found that an inkstand and an ivory paper- 


tuin in perce. 


| knife (the gift of an admiring damsel) had taken their 
| departure with the soft-spoken lady who called to 
| direct my: ttertion toa new work upon the higher 


education of women in Dahomey (to be produced, I 
believe, in monthly numbers of half-a-crown per 
copy). Of these callers the name is legion, but upon 
my honor the man who ‘‘ begged to introduce a new 
and most improved gas burner” to my notice sur- 
passed all his predecessors in his mode of attack, his 
imperturbability, and his unfailing politeness under 
what must have proved the most trying conditions. 
I was soothing my somewhat exhausted mind with a 
most admirable leading article upon the Conservative 
party, and thinkiug that it was well-nigh time to go 
forth in search of luncheon. At this juncture a clerk 
entered my room, and handing me a card, announced 
that a gentleman wished to see me concerning the 
gas supply. That supply of late had certainly been 
intermittent, and I directed that the visitor should 
be introduced. A tall, fine-looking man entered, and 
depositing his hat and a small bag upon the nearest 
chair, stuod andbowed. Desiring him to take a seat, 
I proceeded without any questioning to acquaint him 


with the state of affairs, and after talking for some | 


ten minutes, inquired if he was prepared to suggest a | 
remedy. 
‘*Most decidedly, my dear sir,” (I do object to be 


June 17, £878. 


called ‘‘ My dear sir’) he replied, with asmile. ‘I 
have here ” (and he proceeded to open the bag) ‘‘ an 
article which will most effectually remedy the evil 
It is an improved burner, and I 
will fix it upon one of your jets to demonstrate the 
fact.” 

I thought that he represented the most obliging 
gas company that I had ever heaad of. and congratu- 
lated myself upon being one of their customers, or 
clients, as my visitor would have termed them. 
Though a most gentlemanly man, he was also a quick 
workman, and in a minute or two the old burner had 


you complain of, 


been removed, and the ‘* improved article” adjusted. 
My friend stood with his tools in bis band, and gently 
moving his dexter hand towards the burner, in a 
manner that would have made the fortune of a danc- 
ing master or a conjuror, desired that I should apply 
a light to the jet. I did so, and the flame was a most 
brilliant one. 

‘*There, wy dear sir,” (‘‘ My dear sir” again; I 
was beginning to feel suspicious of my affable friend), 
‘don’t you consider that a decided improvement ? ” 

‘* Certainly,” I replied; ‘‘and I shall be glad to 
know the vame of the makers, in order that, after a 
fair trial, I may order more.” 

He opened the bag again, and with another swest 
smilo (my suspicions increased), handed me a pros- 
pectus of the New Gas Burner Company. I thanked 
him, and after wishing him good-day, took up my 
newspaper. 

‘You will excuse me, my dear sir,” (I now saw 
that I had been trapped) ‘‘ but I shall be glad to re- 
ceive the trifling sum of 2s. 6d. for the burner that I 
have fixed, and with wkich you have expressed your 
entire satisfaction.” 

It is needless to relate how my patience was fairly 
exhausted, my good temper entirely a matter of the 
past, and that the affable stranger bowed and smiled 
in response to my excited language and wild demon- 


stration; also perfectly unnecessary to say that he 
obtained the sum demanded, and went upon his way 
to ensuare other victims. As the beggar said to Vol- 
taire, ‘‘ A poor devil must live.”—London Journal of 
Gas. Lighting. 





Petroleum in Roumania. 
ls 
According to a communication from Dr. Heinrich 
E. Ginth, published in the Gesterreichischr Monat- 
sehrift fur dan Orient, very extensive deposits of pe- 
troleum have been discovered on the eastern aud 
southern slopes of the Transylvania Carpathians, and 
as this may furnish a good field for British enterprise 
after the settlement of the Eastern question, I fur- 
nish an abatract of Dr. Ginth’s report for the Society 
of Arts Journal. 


1. The Moldavian Petroleum Field.—These occupy 
a surface of about 230,000 hectares (568,422 acres), 
forming a triangle, bounded by the rivers ‘Taslen and 
Trotusch, not far from the station Adschud, on the 
Roumanian Railway. The wells near Morneschti do 
not exceed 120 meters (394 feet) ; ghose near Salante 
and Comonesti 50 to 70 meters in depth. They are 
worked in a most primitive way. The proprietors of 
the land receive, instead of rent, one third of the 
The cost of the petroleum at the 
well’s mouth does not exceed four francs per 100 kilo- 
220 lbs.). The wells are 25 kilometres 
(15$ miles) distant from the nearest railway station ; 
but a line is to be built from Adschud to Tirgei Okna, 
oniy ten kilometres from the wells The Moldavian 
petroleum is darker than that of Galicia, and siuce it 
remains fluid at a temperature of 20° Celsius (4 deg. 
Fah. under Zero) is well adapted for street lighting. 
The specific gravity of the raw oil is 1°307, that of the 
| distillate 0°742. According to Ginth’s analysis, 1000 
parts of raw oil contains 


gross produce. 


grammes 





Parts. 

Illuminating oil, best quality............... 358 
Ditto CR niseciciesevess 301 

PR citicengusine ds sauasnan iverson tiinhesncaeahlen 176 
Pasa sigs seiastbasesanecisisisnrensonsvadenton 165 
1,000 
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At present about 7000 barrels are filled in this dis - 


trict. The export of Moldavian petroleum to Austrian 
Galicia rose from 500 barrels in 1872 to 
in 1876. 


9. 


2,350 barrels 

2. The Wallachian Petroleum District.—'This lies 
on the southern slopes of the Transylvanian Carpa - 
thians, andis more extensive than that of Moldavia. 
The wells are from six to twelve miles north of Plo- 
jeschti, a station on the Roumanian Rai'way. In 
Bakoni the inhabitauts use the inflamable gas which 
issuos from the ground to cook their meals. 
pumps are not used. 


Steam 


oil is as primitive as that employed in Moldavia. The 
landlord receives a tenth of the net produce as rent 
for Vie wells. Pert of the erude petroleum is refined 
at Saratifand Plojeschti, and part is sent by rail to 
Vienna, Pesth, and Odessa. A thousand parts of the 


crude oil contains : 


Parts. 

Illuminating oil of best quality............ £00 
Ditto second Ram © ao buas wee 200 
UNI UN ar seaiea ss neccaca Veneraioecasis caesaasusvad 225 
BS iairccasanaioees bobststikvk vas Cacoeateaawen 175 


When the Roumanian and Trensylvanian Railways 
are connected by tbe line now being built from Kron- 
stadt in Transylvania through the ‘Tomas pass to Plo- 
jecchti, there will be a large demand in Hungary and 
Austria for this crude petroleum, which is cheaper 
than that of Galicia, and is xdmitted into Austro- 
Hungary duty free, while American petroleum is sub- 
ject to a heavy duty. 

The immense extent of the Miocene formation in 
Wallachia justifies the hope that when the present 
rude processes are aided by those which have been so 
tonumanian oil-fields 


I 


successful in Pennsylvania, the 
wtll become a source of wealth to the population. 
am ready to give fartber particulars. 

JOHN FARWELL, Jun. 
—Journal Society of Arts. 





Atmospheric Gas Engines. 


$< 


For some tims past gas engines have been coming 
more into favor, and many important improvements 


have mr I. 
Simon, of Nottingham, has now made some further 


been from time to time introduced ; 


progress. Aecording to his invention atmospheric air 
is compressed by a pump, and stored in a reservoir, 
from which it is withdrawn and utilized to fixed quan- 
tities by suitable valves under control of the moving 
In 
nection with the inlet valve chamber, which is of a 


mechanism after the engine is first started. con- 


given dimension, js another valve, by which coal gas, 
under ordinary pressure of towns or by other pres- 


sure, is caused to entcr the chamber of the air pump 


that the two agents may become thoroughly mixed, 
and in certain proportions for obtaining the best re- 
snits from explosion and consequent expansion within 
a cylinder in which a piston is fitted, as in ordinary 
gas engines. 

A separate compression pump for gas may also be 
applied, so that the gas and air may be compressed 
separately and allowed to mix under pressure at any 
convenient point before entering the explosion cylin- 
der. The coal yas, or it may be other gas, such as 
that known as benzoline gas, can be injected into the 
air vessel or reservoir of the air pump atthe same 
time as the air, or alternately with it, so that the two, 
that is, the air and the gas, not only become thor- 
oughly mixed, but put under pressure. 


thus compressed is conveyed to the working cylinder | 
of an engine by pipes, a distinct pipe taking either | 
ordinary coal gas or benzolene gas into the cylin- | 


der after each charge has exploded, by the remains 
or refuse of which atmospheric air being admitted by 
aseparate pipe to sustain this flame, a light is pro- 
duced for exploding the fresh main charge which is 
directly after the exhaust admitted to the cylinder. 
By this means the explosion of one charge takes place 
by a light left burning after the previous charge, and 
so on alternately. In lieu of the coal or benzoline 


The manner of obtaining the | 


The air gas | 


gas being of the ordinary kind, it may be hal bya 
distinct pipe fromthe contents of the reservoir, in 
wich case a constant light for firing the charge can 
be maintained. He purposes using a carefully bal- 
anced fly or power wheel with this class of engine to 


ensure the return of this piston by its momentum, 


| and thereby an exhaust, the explosions always hap- 
pening while the crankis effecting the forward or 
upward thrust, and the exhaust of each expended 


charge on the return. The piston-rods of two such 


engines being coupled to one crank, and working 
alternately with force, will effect a vreat saving. 


One of the great objections to gas engines hitherto | 


made, and a cause of their great relative cost, has 
| been the great dimensiors necessary to obtain ade- 
| quate power. By admitting the air and gas under a 


| pressure varying, say, from 20 Ibs, to 80 lbs., he ob- 
| tains sufficient power from explosions in a small eyl- 
inder, and the other parts of the engine are small in 
| proportion. The engine can also be made double- 
acting by the use of two cylinders, the explosions in 
which takes place alternately.—Suward’s Coal Trade 


Journal. 





Carbon Telephone. 
—_— 
An English correspondent seuds us the following : 


ngo 


We gave an account a fortnight ago, of the remarka- 
bon, subjected to varying pressure, had its electric 
conductivity altered with the different degrees 
pressure—a discovery that had led to the construc- 
tion of the then best form of telephone for telegra 
phic pnrposes. So rapid is the march of discovery 
nowadays, however, that we have already toannounce 
that Mr. Edison has been beaten on his own ground 

Prot. Hughes, the well-known inventor of the type- 


that certain substances possess the property of be- 


coming excessively sensitive to vibratious, and has 


was improved upon, and improvement has followed 
improvement until progress 1s apparently stayed by 
the remarkable discovery made by Professor Hughes, 
which is itself doubtless capable of considerable modi- 
fication, for at present it is ‘‘ ridiculously simple.” It 
would occupy far too much space to give even a brief 
account of the experimants already made, but a few 
lines will suffice to explain the marvellous results 
Two of the 


nails are fastened down toa board about a 


already obtained. common French 
‘* wire ” 
millimetre apart (barely their own thickness) ; a wire 
from one leads to a battery, and the other is connec- 
ted by a line wire to a telephone (Be!l’s), which is 
also connected by another line wire to the battery, 
thus completing the circuit, when another nail is laid 
at right angles across the two fixed to the board. The 
| third nail, it will be understeod, touches each of the 
others in a mere point, for, all being circular, no 
greater surfaces can he in contact ; but it will scarcely 
be credited that, on speaking to or at the nails, the 
words are transmitted by the nails to the telephone 
and are distinctand clear at the cistant end of the line. 


This arrangement, simple as it is, is not the most 





sensitive telephone that can be constructed. 
The most extraordinary instrument consists of a 


|simple piece of thin pine, glued toa tolerably stout 


in such a manner that a section would 


have the form of the letter L. 


| base-board 


To the anterior sur 


piece of pine), two small blocks of carbon are secured, 
in the opposing faces of which two hollows or cups 
are cut, which receive the pointed ends of a stick of 


gas carbon, such as is employed for the electric lamp. 


The wire from a small battery passes through the 
sound-board and enter3one of the carbon blocks and 
the line-wire enters the other, the circuit being com- 
| pleted, some miles distant, by the wire from the bat- 
| tery and the line-wire being connected to a Bell tele- 
phone. The transmitting instrument is thus a verti- 


ble discovery made by Mr. Edison, that a slab of ear- | 


of | 


printing telegraph bearing his name, has discovered | 


already succeeded in producing the most delicate 
acoustical instrument that could be imagined. The | 


telephone had no sooner entered public life than it | 


face of the upright limb or sound-board (the thin | 


cal rod of carbon supported by carbon blocks attached 
to a thin piece of wood. On speaking to the latter 

the vibrations are transmitted to the diaphragm of the 
| telephone, which may be many miles distant, and are 


If the 


| base-board itself is merely brushed with a feather, a 


there reproduced in loud and distinct tones. 


| loud grating noise is heard in the telephone at the re- 
ceiving end of the line, and even the footfalls of a 
| house-fly can be distinctly appreciated by the ear of 
| the listener at the telephone. We need scarcely say 

that the capabilities of so wonderful an instrument 
| are as yet but imperfectly understood, for the discov- 
ery has astonished those who were best acquainted 


with the powers of the now common telephone. 





lectrie Lights in Towns. 


‘ _— 

A department of the Paris Exhibition is to be spe- 
cially devoted to electric lighting, and important re- 
sults are expected to follow from the practical demon- 
strations to be there given. The electiic system can- 
| not compete with gas for domestic purposes, at least 


until it is better developed and experivnce in its ap- 


plication has been gaine 


}, but there is no question 

that for illuminating large open spaces in towns, such 
| for instance, as Trafalgar-square, it is far superior to 
| gas in economy. 


With the new djnamo-electric machines invented, 


apparently simultaneously, by Mr. 8. A. Varley and 


Dr. Werner Siemens, it is calenlated that one hundred 
horse power, applied through a suitable machine, 


would yield an illuminating power of not less than 
three 


150,000 candles, and that distributed from 


oO 


points would cost not more than 23s, per hour—each 


lamj or light centre enabling small printto be read 


at a distance of a quarter of a mile. 

Putting gas at the unheard of cust of only 2s. per 
one thousand cubic feet for a light of 20 candles per 
| hour, there is still an economy of four to one in favor 


| of the electric system. ‘The costof the latter depends 


mainly on the expenditure for motive power, and 
more will be heard of the subject after the Paris Ex- 


hibition, where steam-engines, gas-engines, and wa- 


ter-power will be tried against one another; but it 


may be safely assumed that, where it is possible to 


erect a steam engine to supply the requisite power, 
the cost of the electric light will be only one-fourth 


that of gas. Wherea number of lights of moderate 
illuminating power are reqnired the advantage is pro- 
bably still with coal gas, but that advantage will be 
lost when a practical method of subdividing the elec- 
tric light is discovered, and M. Jablochskow’s system 
promises to supply all that is needed. For electro- 


typing and electroplating dynamo-electric machines 





| have superseded the battery current, and it cannot 
be long before means will be found to adapt them at 
| As the 
matter stands at present, it is only on the large scale 


least to the necessities of stieet illumination. 


| 


that dynamo-electric machines can be used to advan- 
| tage.— Gas Trade Circular and Review. 





| 

| English Coal in Boston. 

| ca ilipeastci 

| The Boston Journal of Commerce says: Since soft 

| coal from Neweastle, England, began to be shipped 

| here of late, (a period of abont six months) no less 

| than thirty steamer cargoes have arrived in Boston, 
bringing on the average about twelve hundred tons 

each. 


Contrary to what may have been expected, 


these shipmonts continue to promise to be kept up 
fo: quite atime yet. A good many of these steamers 
were formerly engaged in the Black Sea grain trade. 
land as these ports were closed by the late Turko- 
Russsan ‘var, the steamers have been diverted to our 
grain-carrying trade. This soft coal (for gas purposes 
| mainly), has been brought from Newcastle at lower 
freights than coal is often brought to our city from 
| the Pennsylvania mines. 


| ‘The recent decision of Russia not to open her grain 
ports, will cause these steamers to resort to this coal 
and grain-carrying trade with our country, until the 


| 
jtneiee regulates itself in some way. Last week the 
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price of the Penn gascoal was reduced to a lower 
figure than ever before, viz., $4 on board at Balti- 
more, making about $5 50 here. The Newcastle coal 
has been selling at $3.80, but the Penncoal at the 
reduction is considered fully an equivalent, owing to 
its superior richness, The Newcastle coal importa- 
tions will be checked unless grain freights go higher ; 
and may even then, especially if war risks have to be 


paid. There is a limit to the use of the foreign arti- | 
cle. as only the large gas companies can buy to ad- heating ordinary coal tar, and mixing w'th it finely | Gannelton Cannel 


vantage, and even they have to use the American 
it. 
trade changes, it may be stated that about the time 
of the great fire in Boston, a certain house here was 
figuring as to sending a cargo of Cumberland cval to 
England, and only a shilling a ton stood against the 
feasibility of the Coal Trade | 
Journal. 


} 


coal with it to emiich To show how curiously 


venture.—Saward’s 





Mineral Resources of British Burmah. 


EE 


In British Burmeh, the metalliferous minerals are 
chiefly found in the Tenasserim divisicn : tin in Mer- 
gui and Tayoy ; lead in Maingay Island, Amherst and 
Toungoo; iron in Amherst and Shive-gycen ; 
per and antimony in the hill confines of Toungoo. 


Cup- 


Gold exists in the Shive-gycen river, a stream which 
flows from the western hills. A special report on the 
minerals of this division was submitted by the late 
Mining Geologist in May, 1875 
local inquiries he came to the conclusion that the 


After prolonged 


minute quantities of gold which appear to be found 
do not come from quartz reefs, nor are they brought 
down the rivers from their sources, but are sparsely 
disseminated throughout the granite of the country, 
where they are found in the disintegrated debris. Tin 
is the only metal which is worked scientifically and 
well. 

The mines to the south of the Mergin district, in 
the townships of Lenyah and Malewoon, have always 
attracted considerable attention, and the ore is said 
tc become more plentiful the further south it is fol- 
lowed. A European firm, tbree years ago, took a 
lease of the Maleworon mines, and have opened out 
rvads and imported machinery, with a view to their 
thorough exploitation. Several large and valuable 
lodes have been struck, pronounced to be equal tu 
some of the best Cornish wines ; but the turn-out of 
metal has hitherto been inconsiderable, owing to the 
time which has intervened in obtaining machinery 
and the milling furiaces. Large quantities of the 
crushed ore have, however, been collected, and are 
available for smelting. Elsewhere, the mines 
worked by Chinamen, who use no machinery, but ex- 
cavate cuttings from 15 to 20 feet below the surface. 
The metalliferous deposit is smelted in a rude kind of 
furnace.—Jour. Soc. of Arts. 


are 





Painting Iron Work. 





At a recent meeting of the Liverpool Engineering 
Society, the president of the society, Mr. C. Graham 
Smith, delivered an address of much practical value 
upon this subject, which is thus epitomized: The 
paints used for iron work are of every description, 
name, and quality. The usual varieties employed 
for preserving it against corrosion may be divided 
into lead, iron, oxide, silicate, and tar paints. Dif- 
ferences of opinion exist as to the relative merits of 
the first three descriptions, but the experience of 
several forewen painters is decidedly in favor of lead 
paints, when of good quality and mixed with good oil, 
without spirits. Unfortunately there are no reliable 
practical tests to insure good materials alone being 
used ; consequently both the colors and the oils are 
often inferior in quality, and much adulterated. For 
these reasons and on account of cheapness, iron oxide 
paints are by some preferred. 

A little white lead mixed with the red makes it go 
further and easier to work into corners. If the coats 


are put on with pure red lead, owing to its weight it 


; 
| of red lead alone. 


| to be built into masonry or brickwork. 
|and answers well for such purposes, and for sea-work, 


American Gas Light Aournal. 


is liable to run off; but the last coat should consist 
The tar paints are more often used 
for iron work which is not to be seen, such as water 
pipes, floor plates of bridges, and gi:ders which are 
It is cheap 


as it is said not to foul as readily as lead or other 


paints ofa finer description. 
A good rough paintof this class may be made by 


| sifted slacked lime, iv the proportion of between half |Iuce Hall 
|a pound anda pound of lime toa gallon of tar, ad- 
|ding sufficient naphtha to rerder it of a convenient 


consistency for laying on. This composition should 


| . ° . 
| keep it over the fire too long, or it will lose its essen- | 
tial oils, and be reducoad to a substance in all points | 


resembling pitch. Some positions admit of the paint 


being sanded, in which case it should be done, as it | 


adds to its durability. Before painting iron work it 


is usual to give it a coat of boiled linseed oil, applied 


Opinions differ as to when the coat of oil should be 
applied. Some engineers specify that the iron should 
be brushed over or dipped in oil while hot from the 
rolls. 
iron, in undergoing its workshop manipulation, is 
subject to rongh treatment, and portions of its sur- 
face are sure to become exposed. Others specify 
that the iron should be brushed over with hot oil just 
previous to the various portions being placed together. 
This answers well for ordinary work, as by the time it 
has gone through the workshops the blue shales have 
to some extent been knocked off. 

These blue scales are in a greater or less degree in- 
separable from the manufactura of the iron ; but it is 
very importaut that they should be removed by some 
means or other before the paint is put on, for if not, 
in a short time they will peel off and bring the paint 
along with them. The best way to gnard against this 
is to have the iron work put together in the yard and 
tested previous to either oil or paint being put upon 
it. A slight rust will form over the whole surface of 
the work, which will cause the blue shales to fall off. 
The rust should then be scraped off and the whele of 
the work rubbed down, which wili render the surface 
peculiarly fitted for receiving the after coats ot oil 
and paint. Tbe oil should follow up as closely as 
possible the man cleahing the work. 
needless to puint ont that the efficiency of this method 
entirely depends upon the thoroughness with which 


It is almost 


it, unless he proposes putting an inspector to see that 
ir is properly performed.— Western Manufacturer. 





Prices of Gas Coal. 


———————— 


The market present no new feature of interest. 
Producers of coal have abandoned all hope of further 
contracts for American coal for the season’s require- 
ments, and those who have deliveries to make, are 
oc upied with the attendant details of its shipment. 

Coastwise freight continue to rule less, with no in- 
dication of any immediute advance. Rumors of dis- 
affection among miners ou the line of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroad are current, and are of just suffici- 
hnt importance to make it prudent for consumers to 
keep their supplies sufficient for any contingency 
that way arise from the repetition of the troubles 
of a year since. 

Two steamers are on the way to New York with 
Newcastle coal, imported on orders, at a cost of $3.75 
@3.80, currency, delivered. 

The importations of Provincial coal continue. The 
two steamers and three sailing vessels, bringing about 
three thousand tons. 

General quotations continue unchanged. 

At New York. 
Westmoreland............ 5.50) (4.00 at Baltimore. 
DR ssenbecteestacecseenesie 5.50) (4.25 at Philadelphia. 








hot ; this forms a kind of varnish, and is found to be | 
an excellent preparation for the after coats of paint. | 


The efficacy of this method is doubtful, as the 


arrivals at New York since our last issue, have been | 








Waverly Youghiogbeny 5.25 
Moore’s rr 5.50 
Shalton. .........ccscccccese 5.35 
| Despard Marion...... ) 5.15 
Newburgh Orrel.....| @ 3.85 at Baltimore. 
Murphy Run.......... > 8.25 
Chesapeake and Ohio 
Agency Coal....... -j 5.25 4.00 at Richmond. 
ICN ccnnss cass venst 3.75 @ 3.85 
Provincial........ wineemen’ 4.15 @ 4.50 
© ceceee 10.00 
ldbedsdhpadscusinsk tee 





Gas Stocks. 


| be applied while hot, but care shonld be taken not to Quotations by G. W. Close Jr., Broker and 


Dealer in Gas Stocks. 


(with W BB Scott & Co.,) 


24 Pine wrreet, New Lorx Cry. 


JuNE 17, 1878. 
ts” All communications wiil receive particular attention 


—— 


tP~ The following quotations are based on the par value 





| of $100 per shate. gy 





it is done, and no engineer is justified in specifyfing | 





vias. Uo.'s of NN. 2. City. 
Capital. Par. Bid. Asked. 
Central, Westchester 466,000 50 75 85 
ee TEE CCT $1,850,000 50 5 88 
Manhattan............. 4,000,000 50 195 198 
Metropolitan....... 2,500,000 100 130 133 
= Scrip... $1,000,000 100 103 
| Rene ree 5,000,000 100 75 77 
te Bonds, gold. 900.000 1000 -—— 105 
Monicipal............... 1,000,000 100 95 100 
| 4,000,000 100 98 100 
Suburban, W'steh'str 390,000 50 -— 100 
Gas Co.'s of Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn ............+ - 2,000,000 25 138 148 
PRED, siccncasdectases 1,200,000 20 70 oo 
« Berip .... £20,000 1000 95 97} 
| Peoples.......... *,000,0009 10 25 35 
is Bond $ 325,000 95 
| <* Serip.... 300,000 75 x0 
| Metropolitan........ 1,000,000 199 — 15 
(eee 1,000,000 25 -- 78 
al SPN siaccanice 700,000 1000 96 98 
Williamsburgh ....... 1,000,000 50 81 ~ 
o Scrip oo» S 97 
bE RIO cccsssnsvasens 200,000 100 80 99 
Union Co. E. N. Y... 2 — 50 
| Richmond Co., 8. I. 300,000 80 90 
| Out of Town Gas Companies. 
Bath, Maine........... 70,000 100 
Buffalo Mutual, N. Y 50,000 100 65 70 
‘“ Bonds 200,000 1000 95 100 
Baltimore, Md........ 2,000,000 100 134 134 
2 Ctfs., gold 1,000,000 106 110 
Bayonne, N. Jd........ 109 90 
Brockport, N. Y...... 25,000 100... 80 
| Citizens, Newark..... 918,000 50 109 110 
Chicago Gas Co., Ills 150 
=; **  Bds. 124,000 — 105 107 
| Cincinnati G & C Co 190 
| Derby of Conn...... , 160,000 100 60 80 
| East Boston, Mass... 2% 132 — 
Elizatethtown, N. J. 300,008 20 —- 130 
| Fort Wayne, Ind..... 100... —- 
| Hannibal, Mo......... 100,000 100 95 100 
| Hartford, Conn...... 700,000 25 184 186 
| Hempstead, L I...... 25,000 100... — 
Jersey City ........ ... 386,000 20 155 160 
Jamaica, L. I......... 25,C00 100... os 
| Jacksonville, Il...... 120,000 50 8&2 ae 
| Lewistown Maine... 400,000 100 70 80 
Lima, Ohio,............ 60,000 100 — aa 
| Bonds 30,000 90 
Laclede St Louis Mo. 1,200,000 100 100 110 
| Long Branch......... 20 40 9 
| New Haven, Conn... 25 100 
120 §=125 


| Peoples, Jersey City ove 
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NEWCASTLE AND PROVINCIAL GAS COALS. 


THE UNDERSIGNED ARE PREPARED TO EXECUTE ORDERS FOR 


NEWCASTLE COAL 
ALSO FOR THE BEST 


QUALITIES OF 


(NEW PELTON), 


PROVINCIAL GAS COAL, 


DELIVERED AT ANY PORT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


We supplied nearly 100,000 tons of Provincial Coal to some twenty-five different Gas Companies in 1877. 


10,000 Cubic Feet of 16 


91 STA'TE STREET, BOSTON. 








Peoples of Albany... 


650,000 100 - 
" Bonds 350,000 1000 
Peoples of Baltimore 256 
si Bonds.... 106 
Plainfield, N. J....... 80,000 100 —- 
Perth Amboy ......... 2% —- 
Rochester, N. Y...... 100-50 
Woonsocket, R. I.... 150,000 100 100 
Halifax N.8.........5. 400,000 40 148 
Hamilton, Ontario... 150,000 40 1174 
San Francisco Gas- 
Co., 8. Frisco Cal. 93 
St. Louis, Missouri.. 600,000 50 73 


Stillwater, Minn...... 50,000 50 a 
Saugerties, N. WV .... 15,000 100 95 
Troy, Citizens......... 600,000 100 -— 
Toledo, Ohio.......... 95 


Washington, D. C... 20 230 





| Advertise s Inder, 


GAS ENGINEERS, 


GAS WORKS APPARATUS AND 
CONSTRUCTION, 


Herring & Floyd, New York Citv................. . 
T. F. Rowland, Greenpoint, L. 1.......-sccecccsccce 


J. W. Starr & Son, Camden, N. J... .ccsccccccces cos 
Deily & Fowler Philadelphia, Pa... .................. 


Kerr Murray, Fort Wayne, Ind........ 


George Stacey & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio......... riiauaee 
Brown & Owen, Philadelphia, Fa...................... 
Mackenzie & Sayre Man’f’g Co...........000.ec00 cecee 


GAS AND WATER PIPES. 


McNeals & Archer, Burlington, N. J................4.. 


Gloucester Iron Wurks, Philadalphia, Pa...... 


Robt. Campbell & Co., New York City.. .............. 
ES re 
PRONE DAs scccccvccvecccece 
8S. Decatur Smith, Philadelphia, Pa...... ............. 
H. R. Smith & Co., Columbus, Ohlo,................46- 
William Smith, Pittsburgh Pa......... ........... .. 
B. &. Benson, Baltimore, Ma..........csccccccccccccces 
Warren Foundry and Machine Co............0.-0ceeeee 


James Marshall & Co 
R. D. Wood & Co., 


PIPE CUTTING MACHINES, 
A. C. Wood, Syracuse, N. Y. 
RETORTS AND FIRE BRICK. 


J. H. Gautier & Co., Jersey City, N.J......ccccccceves 
B. Kreischer & Sons, New York City........2. ...e.e- 
Adam Weber, New York City. .............secccesseees 
Gardner Brothers, Pittsburgh Pa............... 2... 
Laclede Fire Brick Works, St. Louis, Mo.............. 


Brooklyn Retort and Fire Brick Works. 


Borgner & Obrien, Phila, Pa....... 22. .6.. cece eee eee 
Evens & Howard, St. Louis, Mo........... .....05- oe 


GAS METERS. 


Harris, Griffin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa,................ 
American Meter Co., Philadelphia, Pa................. 
W. W. Goodwin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa............... 
Harris, Helme & Mclihenny, Philndeiphia, Pa........ 


VALVES. 


Charman Valve Manufacturing Co., Boston, Mass.... 
Ludlow Valve Manufacturing Co., Troy, N. Y......... 


EXHAUSTERS. 


P. H. & F. M. Roots, Connersville, Ind.. ............. 
Smith & Sayre Manufacturing Co., New York City.... 


Page. 
William Farmer, New York City................es008 « 
James H. Walker and Son, Milwaukee, Wis........... 
George W. Dresser, New York City.............0000. 
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A MAN THIRTY YEARS OF 


Mileter Repairer, 


in a Gas Works. 
different manufactories, 

to ability and character, 
ot the States he may be located in. 
a party willfplease address Hi. 





__ PERKINS & JOB. 





al The Relort bids COOKINE nove 


GAS COALS. 


Penn Gas Coal Co., Philadelphia, Pa...........-..... j 269 | 
Provincial Gas Coals, Perkins & a N. Y & Boston 269 | 
Cannelton Coal Co., te és td 269 | 
New York & Cle veland Gas Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.... 269 | 
Newburgh Orrel Ocal Oo., Baltimore, Ma ‘ 269 | 
Despard Coal Co., Baltimore, Md.................0.00-- 269 | 
Tyrconnell Coal Co., Baltimore, Md..............-....- 269 


I std cacnoh veba seduce oiivcceee lov aidd 269 
Chesapeake & Ohio R. R. Coal Agency................. 269 


GAS SCREENS, 
was FH, SER, TO I ivi vvces ccccvcccccces ces M4 
BURNERS. 


C. H. Meyer & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ......... ........ 274 


C, Gefrorer, Philadeiynia, Pa........... Gh Cannot we 268 
PROCESSES. 
Gwynne Harria, New Yor City......  ccccccccsscccsces 271 
EW, PRTG Be oe ake oes codcccccccececcecca St 
GAS FIXTURES. 
Mitchell, Vance & Co., New York Wity.................. 268 
GAS STOVES. 
Retort Gas Stove Company...............scecccceescees 267 
CEMENT. 
8. L. Merchant & Co., New York City...............0... 275 
LAMPS. 
Pe I Pda da ba TGA Dh eskisa a secceubcesicer 268 
BOOKS, 
Cathels, Gas Consumer’s Guide.. ...................... 275 
Scientific Books......... PGs Sigh abet nayeeerds acess 274 
ee ss en abess i ddd aecebeadees 275 
GAS MACHINES. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co., Boston, Mass.,........ 275 
Springfield Gas Machine Co., New York City...... .... 25 








SITUATION WANTED. 


AGE, 
A SITUATION AS 
Icte. 


Ilias had experience in Gas Works, and in 
Can give the best of references as 
Is not particular as to what part 


GREEN, 
Care AMER, GAS-LIGHT JOURNAL, 42 Pine St., N. Y. 


' JAS. P. MAHAN, Treas. 








WISHES 
| shades, 


Any one desiring such ; 


These coals will yield in practical use fully 


1-2 Candle Gas---40 Bushels Coke. 


45 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORE. 


~ ECONOMY AND COMFORT. 


JUST THE THING FOR 





Summer Cooking. 

Does not heat the House. 

Cheaper than Coal, Wood or Oil. 

— perfect combustion—hence without 
Smoke, Smell, or Taste of Gas. 

Also, economy over other Stoves. 

Over one bundred Gas Companies are selling 
them to their consumers. 

Every twenty-five in use increase day consump- 
tion by 1000 feet. 

Send for circular and reference. 


THE RETORT GAS STOVE CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


“Dales Improved UraS Seeel, 


19 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass, 
W. H. FRENCH, Agt. 
































The Screen is made with an ash or oak frame, perforated 
with ROUND RATTANS, turned and reeved through, drawing 
the frame firmly together, strengthening it without the use of 
nails or rivets. 

This Screen is reversable, van be used either side up, gives 
a large purifying capa>ity ; there is noclogging by foul lime 
as the rattan presents a smooth surface and ,can be cleaned 
very easily. It is considered by all Gas Engineers who have 
used it to be the best Screen now in use, 

t?” Samples sent Free to all Parts of the 
United States. 

All communications should be addressed to 

JAMES P. MAHAN, 
19 TREMOW? Row, Boston, Mase. 


How to Burn Gas. 


Under this title a neat little book has been is- 
sued containing the paper of Mr. Jas. Somerville, 
as read at the last meeting at Cincinnati, together 
with a table, taken from Prof. Chandler’s lecture, 
showing the loss of light resulting from the use of 
etc., of different kinds of glass. 





The book is intended for sale to Gas Compa- 
nies to distribute gratuitously among consumers. 
If Gas Companies can indace their consumers to 
use better burners and shades, one-haif of the 
fault-finding will cease. 


The price is $10 per thousand. Orders may 


| be sont to the office of this Journal, 
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UINCINNATI GAS*WORKS, ERECTED 1871-72-73.—_WM. FARMEK, Ena. LACLEDE GAS WORKS, ERECTED 1872.—-WM. FARMER, Ena. 


WILLIAM FARMER, 


ARCHITECT AND GENERAL GAS ENGINEER, 


111 BROADWAY, TRINITY BUILDING, Room 95, New York. 





ae 


WILLIAM FARMER may be consulted upon all matters connected with the construction of GAS WORKS, or any other description of buildings. ‘Will 
furnish General and Detail Drawings, Specifications and Estimates for Gas Works of any capacity. 


PATENTEE OF THE FOLLOWING INVENTIONS: 
Exhausters for Gas and Foul Lime Ventilation, 
Dumping Barrows for Coal, Coke and Lime, 
Hydraulic Mains for Retort Benches, 
Blowers for Forges, Foundries, &c. 
Pumps for Water, &c., &c. 


REFERENCES: 


Grn. Cuas. Rooms, President Manhattan Gas-Light Company, N. Y. GEN, A. HICKENLOOPER, Vice-President Cincinnati Gas-Light Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
A. W. Benson, President Brooklyn Gas-Light Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. FREDERICK CROMWELL, Vice-President Laclede Gas-Light Company. St. Louis Mo 
W. W. ScarsorovuGH, President Cincinnati Gas-Light Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. C. VANDERVOORT SMITH, Engineer Manhattan Gas-Light Company, N. Y. 

S. L. Husrep, President Laclede Gas-Light Company, St. Louis, Mo. JAMES R, SMEDBERG, Consulting Engineer, San Francisco, Cal. 

Professor B. SILLIMAN, New Haven, Conn. Prof. HENRY WURTZ, 12 Hudson Terrace, Hoboken, N. J. 








= ot hale \ To -—so k= eso —_— 
JAS. H. WALKER, SEN. J. H. WALKER, JUN. nen Sener ae A 
LATE ENGINEER AND SUP’T meouyanennnnags 
MILWAUKEE GAS-LIGHT CO CHANDELIERS! 


JAMES H. WALKER & SON, sa ry Deen 


GAS FIXTURES, 


CONSULTING and CONSTRUCTING Also Manufacturers of 


Fine Gilt Bronze and Marble Clocks, warranted best Time 


keepers Mantle Ornaments, &c. 


Special designs furnisned for Gas Fixtures for Churches 


CONTRACTORS FOR THE ERECTION & WORKING OF GAS WORKS, |?!" tos #0 


Plans and Estimates sent on Application. THE GLOBE OTRERT : LAMP 


ROOM 16, 408 MILWAUKEE STREET, 
MILWAUKEE, 





as 





REFERENCES. 


Hon. ASHAEL FINCH, Pres't Milwaukee Gas Go. | ALEX. McMILLAN, Pres’t La Crosse Gas Co, 

E. H. BROADHEAD, Pres’t First National Bank. C. W. LOBDELL, Pres't Moline, Ill., Gas Co. 

JOHN JOHNSTON, Marine and Fire Ins. Bank. J. J. RANDALL, Winona, Minn., Gas Co. 
JAMES RUSSELL, Superintendent Winona, Minn., Gas Co. 


J. G. MINER, 


Morrisanta, New York Ciry. 


GEO. W. DRESSER, | C. CEFRORER.. 
CIVIL ENGINEER.| Gas BURNERS. 


TRINITY BUILDING GAS HEATING AND COOKING APPARATUS, 


FITTERS’ PROVING APPARAT'I&. ETC.. 
ROOM 80. 1-1 BRUADWAYi| _ No. 248 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


jjerent Styles, 


i 


Jy 


Ihe Globe Street Lamp, 
the D 
offered at Prices to suit 
«a Any separate parts furnished. 


For particulars address 


mm 
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NEW YORK AND CLEVELAND 


GAS COAL COM’Y 
Of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


YOUGHIOGHENY GAS COAL. 


This Company is prepared to furnish any amount of their 
justly celebrated, and acknowledged superior GAS COAL, to 
any point reached by railroad or navigation. on most favor 
able terms, 


General Office—384 Penn Avenue, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Branch Office—C. & P. RR. Coal Pier 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
WILLIAM A. McINTOSH, President. 
A. CARNEGIE, Vice-President, 
W. P. DE ARMIT, Treasurer, 
THOMAS AXWORTHY. Agent 
at Cleveland, Ohio, 





THE NEWBURGH 


Orrel Coal Company, 


Mines at Newburg, Preston County, W. Va. 

Company’s Office, No. 52S. Gay Street, Baltimore, Md, 

C. OLIVER O'DONNELL, Pres’t. CHAS. MACKALL, Sec'y. 

Cuas, W. Hays, Agent in New York, Room 7, Trinity Buila- 
ng, 111 Broadway, 

This Company offer their very superior Gas Coal at lowest 
market prices, 

Iu yields 10,996 cubic feet of gas to the ton of 2,240 lbs, of 
good illuminating power, and of remarkable purity; one 
bushel of lime purifying 6,792 cubic feet, with a large amount 
of coke of good quality. 

Ithas been for many years very extensively used by various 
Gas Companies inthe United States, and we beg to refer to 
the Manhattan, Metropolitan, and New York Gas Light Com- 
panies of New York;.the Brooklyn and Citizen’s Gas Light 
Companies of Brooklyn, N. Y {; the Baltimore Gas Light Com- 
pany o[ Baltimore, Md., and the Providence Gas Light Com- 
pany, Providence, R,. 1. 

Best diy coals shipped from Locust Point, wharves, and 
prompt ati2ntion given to orders for chartering of vessels, 

224-ly o 





THE DESPARD COAL COMPANY 


OFFER THEIR SUPERIOR 
DESPARD COAL 


To Gas Light Companies throughout the country. 

Agents, PARMELEE BROTHERS, No. 32 Pine street, N. Y. 
BANGS & HORTON, No. 31 Duane street, Boston, 
Mines in Harrison County, West Virginia, 

Wharvea Locust Point, 
Compaty’s Office, 15 German St., 


Among the consumers of Despard Coal, we name: Man- 
hattan Gas Light Company, New York; Metropolitan Gas 
Light Company, New York ; Jersey City Gas Light Company, 
N.J.; Washington Gas Light Company ; Portland Gas Light 
Company, Maine 

*," Reference to them is requested; 204-, 


} Baltimore, 





TYRCONNELL GAS COAL., 
MINED 1N TAYLOR COUNTY, WEST VA. 
Company’s Office, 52 S. Gay St., Baltimore, 

CHARLES MACKALL, Secretary. 
CHARLES W. HAYS, Agent, Room 7, 111 B’way, N. Y. 
SHIPPING PoINnT—Baltimore, Md. 





This coal yields 10,000 cubic feet of Gas with an {lluminat- 
ing power of over 16 candles, Forty bushels of very superir 
Coke, with little Ash and scarcely any clinker i-1y 





FORT PITT CAS COAL 


This Company is prepared to supply any amount of their 
Celebrated Gas Coal 
to all points reached by rail or lake throughout the West 
THE FORT PITT COAL COMPANY, 
OFFICE, 387 LIBERTY STREET, 


434-ly PITTSBURGH, PA. 





GAS COALS. 
TH E 


IN GAS COAL COMPANY 


— + — 








PE. 
i 


OFFER THEIR 
COAL, CAREFULLY SCREENED, 
AND PREPARED FOR 
GAS PURPOSES. 





Their Property is located in the Youghiogheny Coal Basin, near Irwin’s and Penn Station, 
m the Pennsylvania Railroad, and on the Youghiogheny River. 
OFFICES 
No. 11 Merchants Exchange, Phil’a. 90 Wall Street, New York. 
PLACES OF SHIPMENT. 


Pennsylvania Railroad, Pier No. 2 (Lower Side). 
Greenwich Wharves, Delaware River. 
Pier No. 1 (Lower Side), South Amboy, N. Be 


CANNELTON COAL COMPANY 


OF 


366-ly 





WEST VIRGINIA. 


Offer for sale the following Coals, from their Colliery at CANNELTON, Kanawha County West Vir- 
ginia delivered at RICHMOND, Va. : 


CANNELTON CANNEL, 


acknowledged to be the most valuable ENRICHER produced in this country, a gross ton yielding 10,00 
ubic feet of GAS of 64°54 CANDLE POWER; COKE 32 bushels, of good quality. 


CANNELTON CAHING COAT, 
MAXIMUM YIELD, 5.06 cubic teet of Gas per pound of Coal—A yield of 4°78 cubic feet per Ib. 
—gave 16 14-100 Candle-Power. 
COKE, of very fine quality—1453 pounds produced from one ton of coal. 
J. TATNALL LEA, Treasurer, P. O. Box 1747 Philadelphia. 
(PERKINS & JOB, 45 South Street,N. Y. ; 
91 State Street, Boston. 


(H. W. BENEDICT & SON, New Haven. 


SALES AGENTS - 


PROVINCIAL GAS COALS. 
The undersigned are prepared to execute orders for the 


BLOCK HOUSE, 
INTERNATIONAL, GLACE BAY, 


CALEDONIA, and LINGAN COALS. 


For delivery at any Port in the Unite uptates. 


PERKINS & JOB, 


45 Sours Srreet, New Yors 


——_——_— 


91 State Street, Boston. 








CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILRO 
COAL ACENCY. 





FOR THE SALE OF THE SUPERIOR 
\ — ? , 
rAS COALS 
KANAWHA GAS COALS, 
ALS 0, 


CANNEL, 
SPLINT, 
and STEAM COALS. 


From the Kanawha and New River Regions, on the Line of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad. 


C. B. ORCUTT, Secretary. {OFFICE, No 7 WALL 8T- 
J. J. GORDON, Sales Agent.’ ( NEW YORK 
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M*NEALS & ARCHER, 


BURLINGTON. N. J, 


Flange-PipeS 


ye 4 
~ ha 
















CAST 





IRON” “PIPES 


FOR WATER AND GAS. 








DAVID 8. BROWN.SPresident. 
BENJAMIN CHEW, Treasurer, 





“JAMES P, MICHELLON, Secretary, 
-_WILLIAM SEXTON, Superintendent. 






gris 1" 


C is guc® ‘ “ona la MORK. 








GLOUCE ST EBIIRON WOR 






















R. D. woop & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CAST IRON PIPE 
FOR GAS AND WATER 
Lamp Posts, Valves, Etc. 
Mathew’s Pat. Anti-Freezing Hydrants, 
400 Chestnut Street. 
JAMES MARSHALL & CO. 


Franklin Foundry and 
Pipe Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS, WATER, AND OIL PIPES, 





Works, 1Sth, 19th, 20th and Railroad Street. 
Office, No. 23 Nineteenth Street. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


N.B.—Pipes from 8-1ncn and upwards cast in 12 ft. lengths. 
82” Ssnd for Circular rand Petes List, 
































Casilrol Gas Water Pies Stop Vales Tin Tyirals vas ler Qt, 


Office No. 6 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia, 








ESTABLISHED 1856. 


WARREN FOUNDRY wo MACHINE CO,, 


WORKS AT PHILLIPSBURGH, N, J. 
NEW YORK ndindoneapetre 153 BROADWAY. 





Cast Iron Water and Gas Pipe 


FROM TWO TO FORTY-EIGHT INCHES DIAMETER. 
ALSO ALL SIZES OF 


FLANCE PIPE for Sugar House and Mine Work. 


Branches, Bends, 


H.R. SMITH & CO., 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON GAS & WATER PIPE, 


BRANCH CASTINGS, LAMP POSTS, Ete. | 


(Pipe from three inch and upwards cast vertically in 12 feet 
lengths.) 
HEAVY AND LIGHT CASTINGS OF ALL KINDS. 
DAILY CAPACITY 125 TONS. 
sw Our Works connect direct with eleven railroads center 
ng in this city, giving us unequalled facilities for shipping to 
all points, at the lowest rates of freight. 


Retorts, Etc., Etc. q 436-1 


| NATIONAL FOUNDRY 


AND PIPE WORKS. 


| OFFICE AND WORKS—CARROLL, FIKE, SMALLMAN 
AND WILKINS STREETS, 
PITTSBURGH, PA 


wm. SMITH, 


Manufacturer of all kinds of GAS and WATER PIPE 
BRANCHES, CONNECTIONS, T’s, ELBOWS, and 
all CASTINGS USED AT GAS AND 
WATER WORKS, 

We offer special inducements to parties wishing to pur- 
chase. My Pipe is Smooth, regular in weights, and cast ver- 
tically. 

N. B.—Pipe from 8 inch and upwards, cast in 12-ft. lengths. 

6” SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. aa 








ROBT. CAMPBELL & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON PIPES, 
FOR WATER AND GAS, 
Valves, Fire and Dock Hydrants, 
Lamp-Posts and Flange Work, 
Bench Castings tor Gas Works, &c. 
Office 112 Leonard Street, N.  ¥. 


B. 8, BENSON. 


MANUFACTURER OF 





Cast an tet and Fittings. 


AND 


Cas and Water Mains. 


All sizes from 8 to 30 inch cast vertically in 124 feet lengths 


Office & kactory 52 East Monumept Nt,, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





Ss. DECATUR SMITH, 





CAST IRON GAS WATER PIPE, 


Foundry, Cor. of York and Moyer Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Several Thousand 2, 3, 4,6 and 8 Inch 
Cast Iron Gas and Water Pipes on 
hand, for immedinte delivery. 


FITTINGS FOR GAS AND WATER MAINS’ gs 
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MURRAY & BAKER, 


Practical Builders, 
And Contractors for the Erection of 
Gas Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL THE LATEST AND MOST 
IMPROVED APPARATUS AND TOOLS FOR 
THE MANUFACTURE & DISTRIBU- 

TION OF COAL GAS. 


S@” WoRKS aT THE RalLway Dzpors, 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA. 





We manufacture Bench Castings, Washers, “The Im- 
mersed Multitubular,” and Atmospheric Condensers, Wet and 
Dry-Lime Purifiers, Dry Center Seals, Telescopic and Single 
Gas Holders, Wrought Iron Trussed Roof for Iron or Slate, 
Wood and Iron Trays for Purifiers, Coke and Coa) Carta, 
Wrought lron Screening Shovels and Castings, and Wrought 
Work of every description for Gas-Works, 

As Mr. Murray 1s # Practical Draughtaman, we will furnish 
plans and specifications to parties or associations, or will walt 
personally upon parties contemplating the construction of 
hew works, or the alteration or extension of old ones 

The most satisfactory references can be given, if required 
of the experience and commercial fairness which character 
izes our dealings. 

We would respectfully inviie Western men to call and sec 
Ov* vatterns and works here, MURRAY & BAKER, 

Fort Wayne, Indiana 


GEO, STACEY. HENRY RANSHAW WM. STACEY 





GEO. STACEY & Co, 
MANUFACTURERS OF SINGLE AND TELESOOPIO 


GAS-HOLDERS., 


AND ALL KINDS OF 
Cast and Wrought Iron Work 
Used in the Erection of Gas and Coal O1i Works, 





Foundry on MILL STREET; Nos. 83, 85, 37 and 39. 
Office and Wrought Iron Workson RAMSAY STREET Cir 
cinnati, Ohio. 
REFERENCE, 


Cincinnati Gas-Light Co. Baton Rouge, La., Gas vo. 
Indianopolis Gas Co, Saginaw, Mich., Gas Co, 
Dayton, O., Gaslight Co. Oshkosh, Wis., Gas Co. 
Covington, Ky., Gas Co. Peoria, Ill, Gas Co. 
Springtie!d, O., Gas Co, Quincy, Iil., Gas Co. 

Yerre Haute, Ind., Gas Co. Champaign, Ills., Gas Co, 
Madison, Ind., Gas Co. Carlinville, lll., Gas Co, 
Kansas City, Mo., Gas Co, Bowling Green, Ky., Gas Ur 
Topeka, Kansas, Gas Co. Hamilton, Ohio, Gas Co, 
Burlington, lowa, Gas Co, Vicksburg, Miss.. Gas Vo 
Nashville, renn., Gas Co, Denver City, Gil, Gar Co. 


R. T, Coverdale, Kng’r Cincinnati, and others. 


BROWN & OWEN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


(as ald Water Works Supplies. 


Particular attention given to the alterations of old works 
Estimates and Drawings furnished. 
Address all communications to 








N.W. Cor. 12th and Noble Streets, 


420-ly PHILADELPHIA. 





Oregon Iron Foundry 


738, 740, 742 and 744 Groenwich St,, N. Y 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS 
AND 
APPARATUS FOR GAS-WORKS. 


BENCH CASTINGS 
from benches of one to six Retorts cach, 
WASHERs: MULTITUBLAR AND 
AIR CONDENSERS: CONDEN- 
SERS; SCRUBBERS, 
wet antNiry), yaad 
EXHAUSTERS 


for relieving Retorts from pressure. 
BENDS and BRANCHES 


of all sizes and description, 





FLOYD’S PATENT 


MALLEABLE RETORT LID. 





SABBATON’S PATENT 
FURNACE DOOR AND FRAME. 


SELLER’S CEMENT 
for stopping leaks in Retorts, 
GAS GOVERNORS, 


and everything ceanected with well regulated Gas Works, at 
low price, aud in complete order, 
N. B.—STOP VALVES from three to thirty inches— 
very low prices, 


SILAS C. HERRING, JAMES R. FLOYD. 


; Pemsevbarg, Wet, 





1842, DEILY & FOWLER 1878. 
LAUREL TRON WORKS. 


ADDRESS, 39 LAUREL STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


{MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAS HOLDERS, 


SINGLE AND TELESCOPIC—WI1ITH CAS1 
OR WROUGHT IRON GUIDE FRAMES. 


We are prepared to furnish Holders, Wrought Iron Roof 
Frames, Bench Castings, Condensers, Scrubbers, Purifiers, 
Drips, Bends, Tees, and all other Iron Work connected with 
Gas Works. Previous to 1868 our Mr. D. built nine Gas Works 
and fifty-four Holders, Since that date we have built three 
Gas Works and forty-six Holders. We superintend in person 
the erection of all our work, and would refer to the Gas Com- 
panies at the following places, where we have built Holders 
since 1868; 


Barnesville, O. 
Franklin, Ind 
Jacksonville, Ill. (2) 

| Joliet, IL. 
Lawrence, Kansas, 
Jefferson City, N.O, La. 
Algiers, N. O., La. 
Kalamazoo, Mich, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cgdensburg, N. Y, 
Waverly, N. Y. 

| Little Falls, N. Y. 

; Penn Yann, N. Y. 

| Watkins, N. Y. 

| Gloucester, N. J. 
Salem, N.d. 
Mount Holly, N. J. 
Piaintield, N. J. 
Englewood, N. J. 

| Dover, Del. 
Pittsfield, Mass, 

| Meriden Conn- 


Lancaster, Pa, 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Bristol, Pa. 
Catasaqua, Pa. 
Kittanning, Pa. 
Hazelton, Pa.} 
Freeport. Pa. 
lluntingdon, Pa. 
Pittston, Pa. 
Bethlehem §). Pa. 
Sharon, Pa. 
Canter, Pa 
Annapolis, Ma. 


Lynchburg, Va. 
Youngstown, O 
Steubenville, O, 
Zanesville, O. 
Mansfield, O. 
Marion, O. 
Belleaire, O, 
Athena, O, 


“CONTINENTAL WORKS. 






GASHOLDERS OF ANY 





MAGNITUDE. 





NATIONAL COAL GAS COMPENY. 
320 Broadway, N. Y., Rooms 50, 51 & 52. 


Elevator on Pearl Street. 
H. P. ALLEN, President. 


The process known as GWYNNE-HARRIS, but from later 
most essential improvements. more appropriately called the 
ALLEN-HARRIS, or AMERICAN HYDROCARBON process 
for making ‘* Water Gas,” bythe decomposition of super- 
leated steam, in fire-clay retorts, set similarly to those in 
Coal Gas Works, is an established success. More than One 
Hundred Miilion cubic feet of gas have been made under 
this process, and for permanency and brilliancy, a8 well as 
economy both to the manufacturer and consumer, it is supe- 
rior to any gags made by the old, or any other method. 

Our process is not intermittent but continuous. The steam 
and the oil are admitted into the retorts by gauge cocks, and 
run for days without change. All the materials required, 
besides the steam, are 17 lbs. of Anthracite coal and abcut 
344 gallons of Petroleum or Naphtha, per 1000 feet of bril- 
llant gas. 

Rights for sale. 





Inquire of the President. 











MACKENZIE & SAYRE MANFG CO. 


141 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Gas Works, Smelting Works & Machinery. 


Proprietors of P, W. MACKENZIES PROCESS AND APPARATUS for making [luminating 


Gas from Ordinary Gas Coals, enriched with 


Cannel or Oil. Also, Mackenzies Process for 


Making Heating Gas for Smelting, Melting, Puddling, Forges, Boilers, Etc. Also, 


P. W. Mackenzie’s New Engine and Boiler. 


4s4—1y 


Cities. Towns, Mansions, and Manufactories. 





T. F. ROWLAND, Proprietor, 
GREENPOINT, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ENGINEER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


GAS-HOLDERS, 


CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, VALVES, 
PURIFIERS, RETORTS, and HY- 
DRAULIC MAINS, 
and all other articles connected withthe Manufacture and 


Distribution of Gas. Plans and Specifications prepared, 
and Proposals given for the necessary Plans for Lighting 


JESSE W STARR & SON, 


Camden Iron Works 


Camden, New Jersey, 

Office in Philadelphia No, 435 Chestnut St., 
where a member of the Firm can be seen 
between 12 m. and 2 p. m. daily. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS AND APPARATUS FOR GAS 
WORKS, 


Wrought Iron Roof Frames, 


For Retort and other houses. Retorts and all castings re- 
quired for setting them in the latest and most improved 
model. WASHERS, CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS and EXHAUSTER#? 
for relieving the Retorts from pressure, PURIFIERS, varying 
from 2,000 to 2,000,000 cubic feet daily purifying ce pacity, 


Wrought Iron Lime Sieves 


for Purifiers. Station Meters of all sizes, 


GAS HOLDERS, 


TELESCOPIC AND SINGLE 
With cast iron guide and suspension frames, GAS GOV 
ERNORS or REGULATORS, STREET MAINS, from 1% tc 
48 INCHES DIAMETER, for WATER or GAS, Street Main con 
nections, such as BRANCHES, BENDS, Drips, SLEEVES, etc. 
STOP VALVES, from 3 to 30 inches, for both Water and 
Gas, 


Wrought lron Work. 


All the Smith and Sheet Iron work required in and avout 
Gas Works. 226-t1 


JESSE W. STARR. JEssE ‘WV. STARR, JP.. 
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IMPROVED GAS EXHAUSTER:;, 


WITH ENGINE ATTACHED ON SAME BED PLATE. 


P. H. & F. M. ROOTS, Pattentees and Manuf'rs, CONNERSVILLE, IND. 
8. 8. TOWNSEND, General Agent, g Cortianat st., NEW YORE 
COOKE & BEGGS, Selling Agents. 6 Cortlandt St.,.N. Y. 


































AA 





ADVANTAGES CLAIMED FOR THIS EXHAUSTER. 


L. It is simpler than any other Exhauster. The internal operating parts consist of only two pieces, cast entire, and can not get out of o:Mer 
2. Every part requiring care or attention, is external and easily accessible. All changes, adjustments, and repairs are made from the outsids 
3. The revolvers, though practically gas-tight, do not run in actual contact, hence there is no friction, and a great saving of power effected 
4. They are built in the most complete and substantial manner, and of any required size, with steel shafts and improved journal bearings 
5. We furnish Exhausters and Engines combined on same Bed Plate, as shown above, or the Exhauster only, as may be required. 
8. We also furnish Bye Passes and Gas Valves on improved plans, also Exhauster Governors and Elbows, Pipes, Drawings, etc. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue, giving details of capacity, speed, power required, price, and references to parties using them. 


P. H. & F. M. ROOTS. 
LACLEDE | MANHATTAN J. H. GAUTIER & CO.. 








FIRE BRICKS AND | FIRE BRICK & ENAMELLED CLAY CORNUR OF 
GAS RETORT WORKS. RETORT WORKS. GREENE AND ESSEX STREETS, 
CHELTENHAM, MO. ADAM WEBER, my DD 7 
Hand and Machine made Retorts and Settings, superior | | (Successor to MAURER & WEBER.) JER SE Y CII , N. J. 
Fire Bricks for Siemans Gas and Glass Furnace, Bricks Paorareren. MANUFACTURERS OF 


and Tiles for Whitwell’s Hot Blast Ovens, Blast Furnace 


and Cupola Tiles, Etc. | Office and Works, 15th Street, Avenue C 
Fire Bricks and Tiles er ta Clay Gas Retorts, 
of all shapes and sizes. . . | FIRE BRICK AND TILES, ~4 
Glass Pot Clay. Fine Ground Cla yend Fire Bricks. Sewer Of all shapes and sizes. | Gas House Tiles, 











Pipe, Etc. : FIRE MORTAR, CLAY AND SAND. 
—— Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. ‘ow Articles of every description made to order at ome Fire Bricks, Etc. Etc. 
Works ; tae ‘Ground Clay, Fire Brick ané 
LOCKPORT, PA. Established 1864. wy. savace junction. wo. | + +~=‘-Fire Sand in Barrels, 
CARD N 0" LTP TED, cH ALWAYS ON HAND. 
RDNER BROTHERS, pd 1 earn 
Mannfacturers of Clay Gas Retorts and Retort Sls, Brooklyn Clay Retort 
“STANDARD SAVAGE” AND 
Fire Brick, Tile and H‘urnace Blocks, FIRE-BRICK WORKS. 
* Manufacturers of Clay Retorts, Fire Bricks, Gas House 
AND and other Tile, Cupola Brick, etc. Dealersinand Miners of 
' Fire Clay and Fire Sand. Clay bank al Burt’s Creek, New 
Bole Een PRAGUE) _MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF FIRE CLAY. | Jerr, _Manutactory: Van Dyke, Hlgabet) Richard an 


C,H. SPRAGUE, 5 = Street, 
86 State Street, Boston, §  UFFIGE‘ No, 376 PENN AV'E,, PITTSBURGH, Pa, 


‘ 
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A. co WooD’s 


PATENTED MAY 23rd, 1876. 
PRICES REDUCED TO MEET THE TIMES. 


We have been able to reduce tho cost of Manufacturing, and desire to give our Customers the benefit at the following 


REDUCED RATES: 
No. 1 cuts 38, £and 6 inch Pipe $75 
No. 1 1-2 cuts 4,6 and 8 in. Pipe, $85 
No. 2 cuts 8,10 and 12in. Pipe, $100 
No. 3 cuts 16,18 and 20 in. Pipe, $225 
NO. 4 cuts 24and SO0inch Pipe, $275 
No. 5 cuts 36 inch Pipe, $350 








For larger sizes Special Contracts 
will be made. 





It will eut a Continuous Line of Pipe in a Trench or Buildi ng 
As well as loose Cast or Wrought Iron Pipe, Shafts or Columns of any size, leaving the ends clean, smooth, and square, 


Our Machines for cutting 20 and 30-INCH PIPE have been furnished the Manhattan and New York Gas Light Companies ; also for cutting 12, 20, and 36 
inch Pipe to the Boston Gas-Light Company. The smaller sized Machines have been in practical use in various parts of the country by Water and Gas Companies, 
yer two years, and all with the most satisfactory results. Address 
” “A. C. ‘WOOD, Syracuse, New York. BROWN & OWEN, 20th and Filbert Sts., Philadelphia. 
HERRING & FLOYD, No. 744 Greenwich street, N. Y. MORRIS, TASKER & CO., 36 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass 








EVENS & HOWARD, ss LUDLOW 

) <==, GAS RETORTS, — 

FIRE BRICK. Valve Manf’g Co., 
OFFICE AND WORKS 


938 to 954 River Street and 67 to 83 Vail Ave. 

















Retort Fittings, 


™: FURNACE & CUPOLA LININGS | 
se OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


TROY, NEW YORK. 


' yn BRASS AND IRON SLIDE VALVES. 
“ewer Pipe and [rail Tile. (Double and Single Gate 34 inch to 36 inch—outside and 


5 inside screws, Indicator etc.) for Gas, Water and Steam— 
FINEST QUALITY GLASS HOUSE HYDRAUEIO , OR a 
POT CLAY A SPECIALTY. JRAULIC MAIN DIP REGULATORS. 


= & — —=— Pe * 916 Market Srree‘, ST. LOUIS. | ALSO} 
THROUGH CARS LOADED AT FACTORY FOR ALL ACCESSIBLE POINTS, FIRE HYDRANTS. 





NEW YORK FIRE BRICK AND CLAY 


RETORT WORKS. 


ka” ESTABLISHED IN 1845. gy 
Brancn Works at KnreiscHERVILLE, Staten Isuanp 


B. BRREISCHER & SONS, 
Office, Foot of Houston Street, E. R., N. Y. 
Gas Retorts, Tiles and Fire Brick 
OF ALL SHAPES AND SIZES. 


Fire Mortar, Clay and Sand. 





REFERENCES FURNISHED. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 








Articles of Every Description made to Order at the shortest notice. 





ORGNER & O'BRIEN, — 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Clay Gas Retorts and Retort Settings, Fire Bricks, Tiles, Etc. 


TWENTY-THIRD STREET BELOW V1NE—PHILADELPHIA. 
18 Years PracticalExperience. Gas HovusE WorRKS a Specialty 448 
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ENTERED 


INTERNATIONAL--1876--EXHIBITION. 


The U. S. Centennial Commission 


HAVE DECREED AN AWARD TO 


HARRIS, GRIFFIN & CO., 


Ii2thand Brown Sts., Philadelphia, and 49 Dey St., N. Y., UO. S, A., 


FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS : 


The Exhibit consists of a Series of METERS from the Largest Size Station Meters for the use of the MANUFACTURE OF GAS, to those for the use of 
the ORDINARY CONSUMER. The Instruments are WELL MADE, RELIABLE as to INDICATION, and embody a number of sundry improvements which, 
with the general character of the Exhibit, entitle the whole to commendation. 































Attest—J. L. CAMPBELL, Signed—A. T. GOSHORN, J. R. HAWLEY, 
Secretary, pro-tem. Director General President 







GROUP JUDGES. 











AMERICAN. FOREIGN. 
Pror. JOSEPH HENRY, LL.D., Secretary of Smithsonian Institution, Wash- Srr WILLIAM THOMSON, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Great Britain. 
ington, D.C. JUL. SCHTIEDMAYER, Germany. 
Progr. F. A. P. BARNARD, S.T.D., LL.D., President of Columbia College, N. Y° Mr. E. LEVASSEUR, France. 
Pror. J. E. HILGARD, Washington, D. C. P. F. KUPKA, Austria. 
Pror. J. C. WATSUN, Ann Arbor, Michigan. EDW. FAVRE PERRET, Switzerland. 


ENERAL HENRY K. OLIVER, Salem, Massachusetts. 
GEORGE F. BRISTOW, New York. 











SMITH & SAYRE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 
Coal and Iron Exchange, 21 Cortlandt Street, N. Y : F 


eis 
| 
“ a We are prepared to furnish to GAS MANAGERS 
BUILDERS OF | and others interested in the topics treated of, the fol 
Machinery and Apparatus for Gas Works. | orc rook, a prices bamed 
Y pp * | GAS MANUFACTURK, by WiLumaM Ricnarps, 4 to, 
with numerous Engravinpgs and Plates, in Cioth bind- 
ing. $12. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE MANAGEMENT 
OF GAS WORKS, by W. C. HoLMEs. 8 vo- Cloth. 
$1.50. 

ANALYSIS, TECHNICAL VALUATION, PU- 
BRIFICATION and USE OF COAL GAS, by 
Rev. W. R. BowpitcH, M. A., with Engravings. 8 vo., 
Cloth, $4.30, 

NEW BIGGINS HAND BOOK, by THomas NEwBIG- 
GIN, C. E. $3.75. 

GAS CONSUMERS HAND BOOK, by Wo. Ricz- 
ARDs. C. E. 18 mo. Sewed. 20 Ceats., 

| GAS CONSUMERS MANUWAL, by E. S. CaTHELS, C.E. 
10 Cents. 

PRACTICAL TREATISE ON HEAT, by THomas 
Box. Second edition. $5. 

PETROLEUM AS AN ILLUMINATOR AND 
THE ADVANTAGES AND PERILS OF ITS USE, by 
C. '. ANDLER, Ph. D. 8 vo. Sewed. 60 Cents, 

ATR AS FU EL, OR PETROLEUM AND OTHER MIN- 
ERAL OILS UTILIZED BY CARBURETTING AIR, by 
CWwEN C. D. Ross, Member Institute Civil Engineers. 
8 vo. Cloth. $1.50, 

The above will be forwarded by Express. upon receipt of 
price, 

We will take especial pains in securing and forwarding 
any other Works that may be desired, upon receipt of order. 


All remittances must be made by Check, Draft, or Post Office 
Money Order, 


Compen 


ONDENSER, WASH - 


Steam Engines, Boileis, Pumps 


yrtlandt cor. New Church Sts. 


a] 
sf 


Pipes, Tiles, and Bends. 


7 
ue 


Ss 
TIC STREET PRESSURE GOVERNOR, Pressure Regulator for High Districts. 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 
koom 18, No. 42, Pine Street, N. Y. 


THE LOWE GAS PROCESS. 





EXHAUS'TER, STEAM JET EXHAUSTER and ( 


Office, Coal and Iron Exchange Building, (€ 


AS 


Y 
r 


Macgsenzix and Ispevt’s Patent DEODORIZING PROCESS 


PLANS, DRAWINGS and SPECIFICATIONS fernished. 
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T. C. HOPPER, Pres’t and Gen’l Sup’t. WM. H. HOPPER, Vice Pres’t. WM. N. MILSTED, Treas. WM. H. DOWN, Sec. 


( yA (ma hay” > Rh \ . 
AMERICAN METER COMPANY 
Sh odo lt. " Fue | Se) “| & . a. ow, ew) = 9 
MANUFACTURERS OF, AND SOLH AGENTS FOR 


SUGG’S ILLUMINATING POWER METER, 


PATENTED NOVEMBER 2lsrt, 1876. 
(See Gas-Light Journal, January 16th, and onr Illustrated Almanac for 1878.) 





Agencies. —AL S O— - American Meter Co. 
. . =| “ —~ 
37 Water Street, Cincinnati. MAR SIL, AND’s | 512 West 22nd Street, N. Y. 
20 South Canal Street, Chicago. 4 Arch and 22nd Street, Pbil’a. 
122 and 124 Sutter Streets, San 


2028 Clark Avenne, St. Louis. j WA TE FR MET KR ° | , 


») 
t#- SEND FOR PAMPHLETS. Francisco, Cal. 


HARRIS, HELME & McILHENNY. iin Wa 
Successors to Harris & Brother. 
BESTA BWI SrtrTEwD 2248. 
PRACTICAL GAS WETHER wWANVPRACGLURERS, 


Yor 


Continue as heretofore at the OLD ESTABLISHMENT, Nos. 1115 and 1117 Chetry Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 


To manufacture Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Experimental Meters, Meter Provers, Centre Seals, Governors, 
Pressure Registers, Indicators, Photometers, and all kinds of Gas Apparatus ; Also furnish all other Articles 
appertaining to the use of Gas Works. 


From our long Practical Experience of the Business (covering a period of 38 years) and *#rom orm per ‘onal supervision of all 
Work, we can guarantee all orders to be executed promptly, and in every respect satisfactorily. 


WASHINGTON HARRIS. WILLIAM HELME. JOHN MoILHENNY. 


WILLIAM W. GOODWIN & CO. 
No. 1012, 1014 and 1016 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


7, Y / 2 y 4 ’ ‘ 
No, 142 Chambers Street, New York 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Dry and Wet GAS METERS, Station Meters (Square, Cylindrical or in Staves) Glazed Meters, King’s and Sugg’s Experimental Meters 
Lamp Post Meters, Etc., Ktc., Meter Provers (sizes 2, 5 and 10 teet), Pressure Guages of all kinds, Pressure Registers, Pressure and Vacuum Ke- 
gisters, Pressure Indicators (sizes 4 inch, 6 inch and 9 inch), King’s Pressure and Vacuum Gauges, Dry and Wet Centre Seals, Dry and Wet Gov- 


ernors, Exhauster Governors, Photometers of all descriptions. Letheby’s Sulphur and Ammonia 'l'est Apparatus complete—also 
Testing and Chemical Apparatus of ail kinds, and of the most perfect description, for all purposes relating to Gas, 


Coodwin’s Improved Lowe’s Jet Photometer. 


W. W. Goodwin is the author of the History and Principles involved in the use of Lowe’s Jet Photometer. Also Patentee and we are the 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS of the ORIGINALand ONLY DIAL whereby the CANDLE POWER and PRESSURE can be instantly read, and all others are infringements. 





Special attention to repairs of Meters, and ali apparatus connected with the business. 


All work guaranteed first class in every particular, and orders filled promptly. 











Portland Cement, 
pwelting- Hous KIDD’S Roman Cement, $2.90 p bl, 
uildings, Churches, r 
: Keene’s Cement, 


end for _ ° ae | : 
crneveanLBOUL_ OUND Gas Consumers Guide Sellurs Gas Cement. 


etc., ete. 
WALWORTH MANUF. CO. 7 , 3 3-4 Cents per lb. 
wlncan’ aa. eat! EY bres Enables every Gas Consumer to ascertain at a glance, with- English Fire Brick, No. 1, $27 per M. 


| 
| 
ont any previous knowledge of the Gas Meter, the quantity | ““ Silica Fire Brick, $45 “6 
| 
| 











GAS GENERATORS, 
FOR LIGHTING 
Dwelling-Houses, Public 





















and money value of the Gas consumed. Aiso the best method {MPORTERS. 
ADVANTAGES OF THE STRAP FILE. of obtaining from Gas the largest amount of its light, 


S. L. MERCHANT & CO., 


53 proadway, New York, 


ist. It is simple, strong, and easily used. ‘ : : Just below Trinity Church,  344-ly 
9nd. Preserves papers without punching holes venting compiaints arising from their want of knowiedgein | fs" Remit 10 cents postage for “ Practical Treatise on 
‘ ‘ g 28. | Clement #7 
regara to the registration of their meters. For sale by } Caanens. 


8rd. Will always lie flat open. ; aetna 
4th. Allows any paper on file to be taken off, with- A. M, CALLENDER & CO., : . 7 
out disturbing the others. 42 Pine Street, New York Room 18. NOW READY AND FOR SALE, 


, 
We will furnish to our subscribers this important | dO VV F O D E L L S 
article for preserving in a convenient form, the num- — . 
bers of the Journal as it is issued, at the very low {Qa ? R 1 N x ELE a +; | System of Bookkeeping 
os it fi 
~~ 


meat It will be tu the advantage of Gas Companies to supply 
their Consumers with one of these Guides, as a means of pre- 











price of $1.25. Sent either by Express or Mail, as { FOR GAS ae 


WU) Ad AY EAS Trice $5, which snould be sent either in Check, P. O. Order 


oan. | or Kegistered Letter 
‘i : ° L F go 2: | 0 egistered Letter. 
By mail the postage will be 20 cents, which will be Fe 38 GS NAL ST Blan KBooks, with printed headings and forms on this sys 
added to the price of the Binder. Send orders to ~T NUALIN fi tem, will be supplied to Gas Companies, by applyng to W FP 





| FoDELL Pailadelphia, or 
A. M. CALLENDER & CO., | Tr 
42 Pine Street, Room 18, New York. | Office Ga8-Lignt JovanaL, 2 Pine 
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CHAPMAN VALVE MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WATER, GAS AND STEAM 








ST TEES J Re 
— CHET 77 





FIRE HYDRANTS, 


With BABBITT METAL SEATS. 


CHAPMAN GAS VALVES 


Have been in use since 1869, and are pronounced by 


i} 
i 
| 
1 
I 








all who have used them to be : 





SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS FOR GAS PURPOSES. 





They afford a direct passage the full size of the pipe. The seats are made of an 
alloy similar to BasBittT metal, specially prepared for the purpose, and superior to 
all other metals used for the seats of Gas Valves, as it does not corrode. 

There is NO LIABILITY OF COHESION between the Gate and Seat, and the Valves 
can be relied upon to SHUT TIGHTLY and OPEN EASILY at all times—an important 


C desideratum when used for street mains, in cases of fire. 


, ALL VALVES GUARANTEED. 


We refer to the following named Gas-Light Companies among the many that 
have used these Valves: 











Boston Gas-Light Company, Mass. | Worcester Gas-Light Cempany, Mass. 

South Boston Gas-Light Company, a Taunton Gas-Light Company, “ 

East Boston Gas-Light Company, ” New Bedford Gas-Liyht Company, “ 

Charlestown Gas-Light Company, ” North Bridgewater Gas-Light Company, “ 

Cambridge Gas-Light Company, ad Plymouth Gas-Light Company, “ 

Brookline Gas-Light Company, - Middleboro’ Gas-Light Company, “4 

Jamaica Plain Gas-Light Company, - Marblehead Gas-Light Company, a 

Newton & Watertown Gas-Light Co., = Leominster Gas-Light Company, ” 

Waltham Gas-Light Company, ° Malden & Melrose Gas-Light Company, “ 

Chelsea Gas-Light Company, * Quincy Gas-Light Company, + 

Fitchburg Gas-Light Company, “ Woburn Gas-Light Company, ‘os 
Manchester Gas-Light Company, N. H. ; Marlboro’ Gas-Light Company, “ Providence Gas-Light Company, R.I. | Louisville Gas-Light Company, Louisville, Ky. 
Concord Gas-Light Company, es Clinton Gas-Light Company, “ Pawtucket Gas-Light Company, Y Cincinnati Gas-Light Company, Cincinnati, O. 
Nashua Gas-Light Company, “ Milford Gas-Light Company, <3 Newport Gas-Light Company, “| People’s Gas-Light Company, Brooklyn, N.Y, 
Exeter Gas-Light Company, “ Attleboro’ Gas-Light Company, ” New Haven Gas-Light Company, Conn. | Citizen’s Gas-Light Company, “ “ 
Dover Gas-Light Company, “ Lawrence Gas-Light Company, - Portland Gas-Light Company, Maine. | Williamsburg Gas-Light Co. ad és 

| Portsmouth Gas-Light Company, “ Lowell Gas-Light Company, “ Lewiston Gas-Light Company, “ | Brooklyn Gas-Light Company, “ 

Great Falls Gas-Light Company, N. H. | Lynn Gas-Light Company, - Calais Gas-Light Company, * | Citizens’ Gas-Light Company, Newark, N.J. 
St. Albans Gas-Light Company, Vt. | Springfield Gas-Light Company, S Rockland Gas-Light Company, ” | Peoria Gas-Light Company, Peoria, Ill. 


Office and Salesroom, 77 KILBY STREET, BOSTON. 


Works at INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 
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